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THE HOUSE ON THE BRIDGE. 



^■ears ago there was an 
iinusuaily wet season 
in the North of Italy. 
There had been in- 
cessant heavy rains, 
which had swollen the 
riveis. and caused them 
in many parts to 
overflow their banks. 
[ Some apprehension 
''began to be felt 
about the bridge that 
crossed the Adige 
at Verona, which had to support not only 
its own weight, but that of a very substantial 
house which was built upon it Opinions 
about its safety were divided. Some declared 
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that the supports had weathered many a 
long year and many a trying season. Others, 
again, argued that for this very reason they 
would be likely to give way, and that it 
was rash and unreasonable to expect the old 
bridge to last for ever ; and they said it ought 
to be examined, and its safety or danger deter- 
mined by a competent judge. 

But in those days, as in these, people are 
apt to talk a long time before they act ; and 
though the worthy citizens of Verona con- 
sulted, and croaked, and shook their heads 
over the subject, week after week passed on, 
and no active steps were taken. Moreover, 
fear was lulled by the weather apparently tak- 
ing a decided turn for the better. The clouds 
dispersed, a bright Italian sun shone forth for 
nearly a fortnight, and turned public attention 
from the bridge and its possible danger. 

The house on the bridge had for years been 
inhabited by a family named Lalande. The 
father of Pierre Lalande had been a hairdresser 
in Paris, but having married a girl from 
Verona, she had persuaded him to go and 
settle there, as there was an opening for a man 
following his trade. He took the Bridge 
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House, and drove a good trade, and his son 
Pierre Lalande succeeded to it at his death. 
He and his wife Marie, and four children, were 
the occupiers of the house at the time of which 
we speak. Pierre's mother, now an old 
woman, resided with them. 




Lalande was a light-hearted, careless sort of 
man, who looked on the bright side of every- 
thing, which it is always well to do ; but in his 
case, unfortunately, there was a want of fore- 
sight and of ordinary prudence mixed with 
his naturally happy disposition, which had 
more than once in his life cost him dean* He 
was very fond of singing a couplet he had 
invented for his own edification : 

' Never go half-way to tioublt \ 
If yoa do, you make it double, ' 
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* There's sense and there's nonsense in that 
rhyme of yours that you are always humming,' 
said a customer to him one day ; ' it might be 
as well to put it another way : 

' Man, we know, is bom to trouble ; 
Thoughtlessness may make it double.' 

* That's like you, Signor Baboli/ said 
Lalande, laughing, 'always croaking about 
goodness knows what ! Now you see I am a 
Frenchman on my father's side, and I take 
things easy.' 

Lalande's wife, Marie, was a gentle, 
affectionate woman, who looked up to her hus- 
band, and thought everything he said was 
right Her business, she considered, was to 
keep the house and look after her children, 
provide plenty of clean napkins to put under 
the chins of the gentlemen who came to be 
shaved (for Lalande was a barber as well as 
a hairdresser), and have her own caps and 
aprons spotlessly white. Beyond these things, 
the little black-eyed Italian woman had no 
cares. She loved their home, with its prospect 
up and down the river, and warmly seconded 
what had long been the desire of her husband's 
heart, viz. to * purchase it for their own. But 
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though trade was good, they had never saved 
money enough to pay the price asked by their 
landlord, who was willing enough to sell it if 
any one wished to buy it. Hitherto, however, 
nobody had applied. Fond as Lalande and 
his family were of the situation, it was not a 
coveted one generally. At length a distant 
relative of theirs died, and left them a sum of 
money sufficient to make the desired purchase. 
The house was bought, and Lalande's voice 
sounded more cheerily than ever as he leaned 
of an evening over the parapet of the bridge, 
singing snatches of French and Italian songs. 
The house was bought in the autumn, and it 
was during the following winter that the rains 
of which we have spoken were so violent. It 
seems natural to suppose that Lalande would 
be one of those to take alarm about the safety 
of his house, which he now regarded with such 
satisfaction as his own property. But no ; he 
did but laugh at the notion of danger ; and 
when advised to try and call the attention of 
the authorities to the subject, he said * he only 
hoped they would leave it alone, or maybe they 
might be ordering them out of the house, or 
pulling it down/ 
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' Better so than that the house should pull 
you and your family down into the river, 
Lalande/ said one of his friends. * I tell you 
plainly, I wouldn't trust the old bridge if I 
were you.' 

'And I trust it entirely,' replied Lalande. 
* It has stood all these years, and will stand 
many another.' 

'Well, it's your own look-out,' replied the 
other, who was a silversmith, living in the 
market square, but who often went to smoke 
a pipe with Lalande on the bridge. ' We have 
had the worst of the rains, it is to be hoped, 
and the weather seems to be clearing up 
at last, yet I don't like that great bank of 
clouds over there,' and he pointed in the 
direction of the setting sun. ' They portend 
a change again, I fear.' 

'Don't croak, man,' said Lalande; and he 
sung his favourite lines : 

* Never go half-way to trouble ; 
If you do, youUl make it double.* 

* I wouldn't go half-way to meet it, certainly,' 
replied his friend, ' but there's a difference 
between doing that and shutting one's eyes to 
danger which may bring trouble that might be 
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avoided. Good-night, I must home to my 
supper/ 

* And I to mine/ said Lalande ; and stopping 
only to shake the ashes out of his wooden 
pipe into the waters of the Adige as they ran 
swiftly under the arch over which he stood, 
he turned into the house with the feeling of 
satisfaction that always now arose within him 
when he looked around at what was no longer 
the property of another, but his very own. 

That night the bank of clouds took advan- 
tage as it were of the darkness, and moved 
stealthily upwards till they covered the sky 
above Verona and all the surrounding country. 
Very noiselessly they spread themselves ; for 
the air was perfectly still, and the good people 
of Verona went comfortably to their beds, 
expecting undisturbed slumbers till morning. 

Lalande sat up late, for he had his accounts 
to look over ; then he, too, went to bed and 
slept soundly, so much so that he did not hear 
the rain descending in torrents and the waters 
of the Adige rushing wildly beneath them, till 
his wife aroused him to listen; for she had 
never heard rain like it, nor the river so noisy. 

* Hark, too, at the wind, Pierre ! ' she ex- 
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claimed ; • it sounds like a wild beast let loose. 
I have been listening to its moaning noise for 
some time, but all of a sudden it has begun 
to shriek and yell.' 

As she spoke, a flash of forked lightning 
darted past their window, which was followed 
instantaneously by a clap of thunder that 
shook the house to its foundations. Marie 
clung to her husband in speechless alarm, and 
the voices of the terrified children called to 
their parents from the next room. 

The infant aJone slept on in its cradle by 
Maries side, unconscious of the alarm going 
on around it. 

There was a pause of a few moments, during 
which Lalande hurried on his clothes, and bid 
his wife do the same. 

* Another such shock as that might bring 
down the house,' he said. 

As he spoke, another flash and another peal 
of thunder came like the previous one. The 
children screamed, and were joined loudly by 
poor Lizette, the young servant-maid, who had 

heard her I ""^^^ ^^^ "iS^t-gowh. and had 

master expfess his doubt as to 
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whether the bouse would survive a second 
such shock. 

' Let us fly, master ! ' she exdaimed. ' Let 
us get out of the house and oflf the bridge. 
I've heard people say it isn't safe.' 

' Peace, girl ! ' said Lalande ; ' the douds are 
breaking, and the storm seems passing avay ; 
and if so, the bridge and the house are safe 
enough.* 

He was right in supposing the storm had 
done its worst. There was another flash, but 
it was a faint one ; another peal, but it sounded 
far away. 

'We had better all go to bed again,' said 
Lalande. ' It is close upon daybreak. The 
rain is less violent now, and we need not be 
afraid any longer.' 

' Thank God and the Viigin ! ' said poor 
Lizette, who was still trembling all over ; and 
she ventured to her room again, and hurried 
into bed without taking ofl* her dress, less 
from any idea of getting up again than be- 
cause she wanted to lose no time in burying 
her head under the clothes, that she might not 
see the flash or hear the thunder if it returned 

The children soon fell asleep. So also did. 
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easy-going, light-hearted Lalande, who, the 
moment he thought danger was over, was as 
contented and unconcerned as if there had 
never been any, and only slept the sounder 
because he had been disturbed. Not so 
Marie Lalande, his wife. Her nerves had 
been too completely upset for her to be able 
to compose herself quickly, so she lay listening 
to the now comparatively mild rain as it beat 
against the window-panes, and to the louder 
sound of the river, boiling and foaming against 
the supports of the bridge. 

It was cheering to see daylight stealing 
through the window, and gradually enabling 
her to recognise the objects around her. The 
rain, too, ceased ; and as for the noise made by 
the river, loud as it was, it sounded less to 
Marie than it would have done to another, 
because she was so accustomed to the constant 
splash and dash when it was swollen and 
excited by storms. At length she fell into a 
dose, but how long it lasted she never knew. 

A strange noise aroused her, and she 
started up in the bed, which seemed shaking 
under hen The noise was as of a cartful of 
stones turned out upon a hard ground* Was 
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It an earthquake ? was her first thought ; her 
second, Could the bridge be falling ? 

She shook her husband, who slept on, 
* Pierre,' she cried, ' awake, awake ! something 
IS happening, perhaps the bridge has given way/ 

'Nonsense,' said Lalande, 'the bridge is 
safe enough ; you have been dreaming/ 

But it was no dream. Marie had sprung 
to the window. She threw it open. 

' O my God, have mercy on us ! ' she ex- 
claimed. * The bridge has given way at both 
ends.' 

It was too true. Lalande leaned out of the 
window, and turned pale at what he saw. 
Each end of the bridge had fallen ; two arches 
were gone, those nearest them were tottering. 
The river was surging like the sea. They 
felt the house shaking as if it might be down 
every minute. 

* I fear it will be all over with us before we 
can get help,' exclaimed Lalande in a voice of 
anguish. 'Would that I had listened to 
warning!' He waved a , signal of distress 
from the window, and called to Lizette to do 
the same from above* There was no fear that 
the terrified girl would not do her b^st to give 
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the alarm. She rushed out on to the roof, 
screaming at the highest pitch of her voice, 
and waving a towel in each hand. The city 
was already aroused. A crowd rapidly 
collected on the shore of the river, but the 
danger of going to the rescue of the unfor- 
tunate family was enormous, and could scarcely 
be ventured without almost certain loss of life; 
for timbers were floating, or rather being 
hurled about by the furious current with a 
force that must upset any boat that came in 
contact with them. Moreover, there was the 
danger — and a still more terrible one — ^that the 
house might fall any instant, killing not only 
those within it, but any one who should be- 
near in a boat at the moment of its falling. 

Another arch went in. The house could 
be seen to sway about by those on the banks, 
and the screams of the frantic mother and her 
children were distinctly heard. Poor Lizette 
was seen on the roof, with her hands held out 
piteously to the crowd for help. Several boats 
were near, but the boatmen shook their heads. 
One man seemed disposed to go ; but his wife 
hung upon his arm, and besought him not to 
rush to certain death. 
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A nobleman, well known in the city, who 
had a villa at a little distance, came riding up 
on horseback at a furious pace. He took in 
the position of affairs in an instant, and as the 
screams from the bridge fell on his ear, he 
rode towards the boats, and shouted, 'A 
thousand lires^ to whoever will go to save 
them ! ' The boatmen looked at each other, 
but shook their heads. 

*Two thousand!' cried the count, who grew 
almost frantic as more of the bridge fell in. 

* If you offer twenty thousand it is useless,' 
said one of the men. * It would but be the 
sacrifice of another life, and we have all got 
wives and children to live for.' 

The count turned away his horse's head 
from the speaker. * May God have mercy on 
their souls,' he said aloud. * They will all be 
in eternity in a few minutes.' 

Suddenly, a tall, powerful young man, 
in the dress of a Tyrolean peasant of the 
better class, was seen hastening from the city 
towards the place where the boats lay. There 
was something almost commanding in his 
appearance, for he bore in his countenance 

^ About ;f 40. 
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and in his walk an air of determination and 
high resolve. He gave a hasty glance at the 
boats, and pointed to the one he wished to 
take. Then kneeling down for an instant, he 
folded his hands in silent prayer; the next 
moment he pushed off into the water. He 
evidently understood the management of a 
boat; but as he approached the centre arch, 
on which stood the reeling, tottering house, it 
seemed as if the angry waters were making 
sport of his efforts to reach it. At length he 
contrived to bring the boat under the windows. 
Every stroke of his oar had been watched by 
the poor creatures in the bridge-house with 
trembling anxiety, and Marie Lalande and her 
baby were lowered into it the instant it was 
possible to do so. Then came the grand- 
mother and the children, one by one. Poor 
Lizette helped her master to lower them, and 
in her haste to follow, nearly lost her life by 
trying to jump in without waiting for the rope 
to guide her. Lalande was the last; and as 
the boat moved off towards the shore, another 
arch gave way, and the house rocked back- 
wards and forwards like the top of a 
poplar tree in the wind. It was a moment of 
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awful excitement Fall it must, that was 
evident, and it depended on which side it fell 
whether the inmates of the boat were to be in 
an instant sent into eternity, or whether they 
might still have a chance of escape. 

There was a hush all over the crowd, and 
then the bridge-house fell with a crash on 
the off side of the bridge, away from the boat, 
which was all but upset ; but the same mercy 
which had saved it from one danger protected 
it from the other also, and in a few moments 
the rescued family and their noble deliverer 
were safe. 

But who was he that had done a deed never 
to be forgotten in Verona so long as a bridge 
spans the Adige, and the river runs on its 
course, and generations follow each other to 
tell the tale ? 

So asked Count Palverino when he rode up 
to the young man, and, uncovering his head, 
asked permission to shake hands with him. 

* My name is one never heard of,' said the 
young man. * You see by my dress that I am 
from another country. I am but journeying 
through Verona, and am glad to have done 
some service on my way.' 
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* You have made Verona feel ashamed/ said 
the count, * that not one of her own sons would 
come forward as a stranger has done/ 

* But I am a wanderer/ replied he. * I have 
neither wife nor child, scarcely even a friend 
to care whether I live or die. I could venture 
my life when others might be wrong to do 
so.' 

* I offered 2000 lires to whoever would go 
to the rescue of the family/ said the count 
* It is yours, and the city will doubtless double 
the sum.' 

' Thanks, signor, but I would rather not 
take it I did not risk my life for gold, but 
because I liked to do what I could for my 
fellow beings.* 

' But the money is yours, not mine,' said the 
count * You must consent to receive it.' 

* Then, since it is mine,' he replied, ' I will 
ask you to give it from me to the poor family 
who have just lost all they possess ; it will set 
them afloat again.' 

* It shall be as you wish,' said the count; * but 
will you not come to my house for at least a 
few days ? I shall esteem it an honour to have 
you under my roof/ 
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* I thank you, but it cannot be/ replied the 
young man. ^ I must away on my journey. 
I have business on hand and cannot delay.' 
So saying, he bowed to the count in a way 
that convinced that nobleman, what his speech 
had previously made him suspect, that though 
in the garb of a Tyrolean peasant, he was 
one of high and gentle birth, who did not 
wish to give his name. Nor would he stop 
to receive all the gratitude and homage that 
were awaiting him. He passed out of Verona 
as he came in, unknown even by name. Some 
supposed him to be a pilgrim or a penitent in 
disguise. Others, that he was a man of rank, 
who had adopted that garb because he liked to 
travel incog. But though unknown, his noble 
deed is remembered in Verona, and is 
assuredly noted down in the book of Him 
who has said, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.' 
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SCRAGS' MISSION. 



^HE old saying, ' Never 
so much alone as in 
a crowd,' was a very 

itrue one in the case of 
, ,, old John Dobson the 
' rag-gatherer, who some 
^ years ago was to be 
:"seen going his rounds 
from house to house, 
to collect all the used- 
up and thrown away 
bits of calico and linen 
that the servants could collect against his 
regular visits. Somehow or other he seemed 
to make his trade answer ; for he was by no 
means a shabbily-dressed man, nor did his 
appearance convey the impression of an ill- 
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fed one. Indeed, there was an air of respect- 
ability about him which was scarcely consis- 
tent with his two rag bags, one of which slung 
over his shoulder, and the other on his arm, 
were generally stuffed so full by the end of 
his rounds, that they were almost more than 
he could carry. 

What had been Dobson's early history no 
one knew. He was a man of few words, never 
speaking one more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. He lived in a room on the top of a 
house in one of the most densely populated 
parts of London. A number of families resided 
in the same building, which was constantly 
changing tenants ; but whilst others came and 
went away, John Dobson remained stationary. 
Year after year saw him ever in the same 
place, going down-stairs with his empty bags 
in the morning, and returning with them well 
filled in the evening, speaking to no one, 
caring for no one, and nobody either speaking 
to or caring for him* Had he lived on a 
desert island, he could scarcely have been 
more lonely or companionless than he was in 
the midst of numbers of his fellow beings. 
And so, unloving and unloved, he had grown 
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into a morose, gloomy old man. His former 
history is soon told. He had married while 
still young a woman to whom he was deeply 
attached. She left him when their one child, 
a girl, was about seven years old. What 
became of her he never knew, further than 
that she went to New Zealand with a man 
of as little principle as herself. Dobson*s 
child became his only comfort. Relations he 
had none near enough for him to keep up any 
acquaintance with them. In those days he 
held a situation as porter in a large warehouse, 
and had good pay as well as rooms in the 
warehouse. He engaged an elderly woman 
as his housekeeper, and to look after his child. 
But one day little Mary complained of sore 
throat, which ended in scarlet fever, and 
carried her off in a week. From that time 
Dobson became an altered man, altered sadly 
for the worse. He took to drinking by way 
of drowning his misery; little by little the 
habit grew upon him, till at last he became its 
slave. The result was that he lost his situa- 
tion and his home, and went forth almost a 
beggar. A severe illness came as a blessing 
to him* He was taken to an infirmary, and 
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lay for some time between life and deatk 
When at length he recovered, he was entirely 
cured of his habit of drinking to drown 
thought ; for he had taken the greatest dislike 
to spirituous liquor in any shape, and never 
again did it pass his lips ; but he seemed to 
have taken also a dislike to all mankind. 
Neither man, woman, or child did he care for. 

He would not go back to his former 
employers to try to get work as a reformed 
character; but remembering that a man he 
had once known had picked up a living by 
buying and sorting rags for a paper mill, he 
began to try to collect them. Finding he 
was likely to get sufficient money to supply 
his wants, he took a room, and from that time 
made it his home ; but no person but him- 
self ever entered it. His misfortunes had 
turned him into a selfish, unsympathizing 
misanthrope. 

It is difficult to imagine how a person could 
suffer life to pass away, and old age creep on, 
in such utter loneliness. But so it was with 
Dobson. The force of habit grows stronger 
and stronger year by year; and few things 
take deeper root than selfishness and solitude, 
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if once they are allowed to gain ground in a 
character. 

Yet this strange man had a heart, though 
it was overgrown and choked up as to its 
affections; and so it came to pass that this 
heart was, after long years of coldness and 
hardness, to be warmed and softened into 
sympathy by so small and insignificant an 
object as a little dog ! 

One day, whilst going his usual rounds, 
he was kept waiting at the door of a small 
tradesman for a time. Suddenly a woman 
came running down the stairs, which were 
opposite to the door, driving before her a dog 
that was yelling from fright and pain as she 
Lid one heavy blow after another upon him. 
The poor animal had broken a china bowl on 
which she set great value, and her fury at the 
moment was unbounded. Another hard blow 
fell as he reached the bottom of the staircase; 
and the unfortunate little fellow made a dart 
towards Dobson, as he stood there with his 
bags, and lying down at his feet, looked up 
beseechingly into his face, uttering a low 
moan, which seemed to say, 'Save me, save 
me.* Dobson was touched with pity; and 
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seeing another blow descending, he hastily 
warded it off by interposing his bag, half 
filled with rags, between the stick and the 
dog. Several passers-by stopped, their 
curiosity being aroused at the scene ; for the 
woman was red with anger, and speaking very 
loud. Her husband came out of the shop to 
see what the disturbance was about, and felt 
somewhat ashamed of his wifes excited 
appearance, as she held the uplifted stick in 
her hand, and exclaimed, * I will beat him till 
he is dead, the nasty brute ! ' 

* Here, man,' said the shopman, anxious to 
put a stop to the scene ; * take the dog and 
drown him, to get him out of the way ; and 
here's a shilling for your trouble. Put him 
into your bag,' he added, as he saw the 
numbers round the door were increasing. 
The bag was capacious, and the dog was a 
small one. He allowed Dobson to lift him 
up, and stuff him down into the bag among 
the rags, much to the amusement of the 
lookers-on. * Sell his skin to make parchment 
of,' cried one of them. 'Take him to the 
Thames and drown him/ said another. ' Carry 
him off, and do what you like with him/ 
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said the master; ^only get him away from 
here.' 

Off went Dobson with his burden as fast 
as he could go, followed by a few children, 
curious to see what he would do next; but 
they soon fell back, finding there was not 
likely to be any further sport. 

The dog lay so perfectly still, that Dobson 
began to think he must be dead. The river 
was not far away, and thither he bent his 
footsteps. Then opening the bag he pulled 
forth his prisoner, who was very glad to be 
released, although he had thought it politic 
to keep as still as possible whilst being carried 
away from the scene of the recent war. 

* What am I to do with you?* said Dobson, 
looking at the thin, half-starved animal whose 
intelligent eyes were watching his. * I sup- 
pose the right way will be to tie a stone to 
your neck and throw you in. There's so 
little of you, you won't be long drowning.' 

Did the poor creature understand what 
he said, or something of the meaning of 
his speech ? Whether or no, certain it is he 
began to shiver and shake all over; and 
putting down his head and ears, he wriggled 
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himself along till he nestled close to Dobson, 
and then he laid his head on his foot, and 
looked up at him with a beseeching, imploring 
expression that the old man could not with- 
stand. * So you want to live, do you ? ' said 
he ; * well, so you shall. But what's to become 
of you ? why, you are half-starved already. 
Fve half a mind to let you come home with 
me, I have.' With considerable sagacity the 
cunning little fellow chose that moment to 
rise up; and sitting before him, he begged 
with all his might in the well-known dog 
attitude which is so far more eloquent than 
words. 

It settled the matter. Dobson drew up 
the strings of his bag, and put it on his arm. 
Then he gave the dog's head a pat and 
walked off, the animal following close at his 
heels. 

' I must call you something. I wonder what 
your name is,' said Dobson. ' I know what 
you ought to be called, at all events — 
"Scrags ; " that's the short of " Scraggy," and 
scraggy you are and no mistake. Come on, 
" Scrags, Scrags ; " why, you seem to take to 
the name kindly enough.' 
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Whatever had been his former appellation, 
his new one was evidently perfectly satisfactory 
to Scrags, who answered to it with a knowing 
cock of the ears and tail whenever his new 
master uttered it. 

So they walked off together, and the river 
was allowed to flow on undisturbed as far as 
they were concerned. 

Whether Scrags comprehended in full how 
narrow an escape he had had from adding 
another to the vast number of dogs that 
Father Thames goes on from day to day 
receiving into his capacious bed, cannot of 
course be known. The probability is that 
he understood it all perfectly, and that his 
little heart was swelling with gratitude to 
his deliverer, though he had no way of show- 
ing it except by now and then giving his 
hand a lick whenever he could get a chance 
to do so by Dobson putting down his bag 
for a moment, in order to shift it on to the 
other arm. 

I once read of an evil-disposed man, who 
was about to do a bad deed, being stopped and 
reclaimed from vicious habits by the circum- 
stance of a little child putting her arms round 
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his neck and kissing his face all over, and say- 
ing how she loved him. 

Perhaps it was something of the same sort 
of effect that poor, grateful Scrags' lick had on 
Dobson, for new and kindly feelings, to which 
he had long been a stranger, began to move in 
his heart ; and seeing that Scrags limped, owing 
to one of his recently-received blows having 
fallen on his leg, he stooped down and lifted 
him into his arms, and so carried him home. 
The dog had hitherto led from his very birth 
a life of cuffs and blows, having been only 
tolerated because he had been supposed to be of 
some use in sleeping in the shop by night, ready 
to bark and give the alarm in case of thieves. 

It must have been a very new sensation to 
him to be carried carefully in Dobson's arms 
through the streets, every now and then re- 
ceiving a kind word. He had a very humble 
opinion of himself, as was natural after 
the treatment he had always received. He 
little thought that he, even he^ insignifi- 
cant little animal as he was, had quite a great 
work to do — nothing less than unsealing the 
fountain of old Dobson's sympathies, which 
had been closed for so many years. 
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Dobson's first business when he reached his 
room was to examine Scrags' leg. It was not 
broken, but considerably bruised and hurt; 
so he tore up an old pocket handkerchief 
and bound it up carefully. Then he laid him 
on a heap of sorted rags, whilst he began pre- 
parations for tea. First he lighted the fire, 
which was ready laid ; for Dobson was a very 
tidy, particular person, and never left his room 
of a morning till he had made it clean and 
comfortable. Then he put the kettle on to 
boil whilst he arranged his little round tea- 
table. Small as it was, it was big enough for 
the one teacup, and plate, and teapot. But 
there was a bit of bacon to fry ; for Dobson 
always liked to have something hot and tasty 
at tea. Plain bread and butter did not satisfy 
him now he was making such a good thing of 
his rag collecting. Scrags lay on the bag, 
watching all he did, every now and then giving 
a little tap with his tail when he saw or heard 
anything that interested him very much, such 
as the putting a loaf on the table, or the 
jingling of one plate against another ; which 
sound reminded him of dinner-time, when a 
bit of fat or gristle, or a hard crust, had 
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occasionally been tossed to him. He was 
terribly hungry now, poor fellow; and when 
the savoury smell of the bacon reached his 
nose, he could refrain no longer from proclaim- 
ing the fact. Tap, tap went his tail quite 
furiously as the bacon was put on the table, 
and it told Dobson what he wanted plainly 
enough. The old man took no notice at first ; 
but each time he put a bit into his mouth, the 
tail tapped so hard that at last he stopped 
eating, mixed some bread with the remainder of 
the bacon, and put the plate before Scrags, 
who made short work of sending it down his 
hungry throat. 

It may seem a very small thing to have 
done, this giving a part of his own supper to 
the dog ; but things are often great or small 
in proportion to circumstances. Now let it be 
remembered that this was the first time Dobson 
had given away even a mouthful of food for 
many years, and that now he deprived himself 
of half of his own meal to feed Scrags ; and 
the little simple act of charity becomes of more 
consequence, and shows also that although 
Dobson * had been a good friend to Scrags, 
yet Scrags was unconsciously being an equally 
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good friend to him. But the dog was in such 
a famished state, that the bacon and bread 
he had swallowed seemed to have gone for 
nothing! Scarcely had Dobson finished his 
first cup of tea, than there was Scrags tapping 
with his tail harder than ever, and it was clear 
that his appetite was quite unsatisfied. What 
was to be done ? There was only bread 
enough for breakfast Dobson was too tired 
to go out again, yet he did not like his little 
new guest to continue hungry. 

Now in a certain three-cornered cupboard 
where Dobson kept whatever constituted his 
larder, lay a large beef bone, from which 
the meat had been pretty nearly demolished, 
and was destined by its owner to be made into 
a basin of good broth for next day's dinner. 
Dobson was partial to broth, as old people 
often are when their teeth are the worse for 
wear. It occurred to him kow Scrags would 
enjoy that bone ; but there came also the re- 
membrance that if he had it, there would be no 
nice basin of broth with plenty of bread broken 
into it for dinner for himself; so he hastily put 

ft 

aside the first idea, and began to wash up his 
tea things. But still that tail went tap, tap. 
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and still Dobson felt inhospitable when he 
heard it. 

At length he went to his cupboard, took out 
the bone, looked lovingly at it, noticed that 
there was a little meat left underneath, and 
felt almost resolved to put it back. But the 
more generous impulse prevailed, and so he 
brought it and laid it before Scrags, who 
pounced upon it with hungry eagerness. 

From that moment there arose a friendship 
between these two which lasted till death. A 
feeling of gratitude bound Scrags to his new 
master, and Dobson loved Scrags because he 
was the dog's protector and benefactor. 

Scrags' leg soon got well ; and with better 
feeding he speedily began to grow plump and 
good-looking. He was a mongrel terrier, and 
remarkably intelligent. He became so much 
of a companion, that Dobson often wondered 
how he had got on without him. He used to 
take him on his rounds sometimes, but not 
always ; for he found he was in danger of losing 
him when he went into crowded streets. 
When he left him at home, Scrags looked very 
sorrowful ; but his joy at his return, which he 
manifested by innumerable twistings and con- 
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tortions the instant Dobson opened the door, 
was both pleasant and amusing to the old man, 
who had for so many years returned to a soli- 
tary home without a welcome. 

But still Dobson shunned his neighbours. 
He kept his door fast closed to every one but 
Scrags, whose work was not done yet. True, 
he had opened the fountain of sympathy in 
his master's heart by his own friendless con- 
dition, but as yet it was but as a tiny trickle 
flowing only for a little dog. It was to be his 
task to enlarge the stream, and turn it into 
another channel. 

Next door to Dobson's room on the attic land- 
ing was a widow and her child, a girl of about 
eight years of age. She was very poor, and 
laboured hard for the support of herself and 
little Susie, who was extremely delicate after an 
attack of the measles, which had also left her 
eyes so weak that she could use them scarcely 
at all. Her mother went out as a charwoman, 
and it was lonely work for the poor child, whom 
she was obliged to leave by herself all day 
long almost without occupation, because of the 
state of her eyes. Mrs. Stone was very care- 
ful of her, and did not like her to make 
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acquaintance with the children who lived 
on the same stairs with them, because they 
were a rude, badly brought up set, who would 
have taught her naughty words and ways. 
Nor did she like her to go out into the street 
by herself. So Susie had a dull life of it ; nor 
was her mother able always to give her such 
food and nourishment as her weak state of 
health required. But the child was patient 
and uncomplaining, and spent day after day 
in her attic room doing such little jobs as her 
mother left for her, and singing hymns she had 
learned at a Sunday school she attended before 
she was ill. 

Now Scrags was a very sociable little fellow, 
and found it dull work on the days when his 
master went out without him. It was not so 
bad for him as for Susie, because he had 
always one resource she had not He could 
curl himself up like a round ball and sleep for 
hours together ; whereas Susie's naps were 
short and far between. Still Scrags could not 
be asleep always, and being of a very inquisi- 
tive disposition, he used to go peeping about 
outside the door whenever he had the chance ; 
but this was not often, because Dobson used 
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generally to lock his door when he went out 
in the morning. 

But it so happened that one day he by 
accident left the door ajar. He had gone out 
only to buy something, but was detained a 
long time. He knew, however, that Scrags 
would take good care of his room, and guard 
it against intruders, who were very unlikely to 
appear, for there was nothing to attract idlers 
up to the top of that high stair. 

When Scrags saw that the door was left 
ajar, the first thing he did was to push it 
farther open with his nose and peep out; 
secondly, he passed out on to the landing ; and 
thirdly, he made instantly for the opposite 
door, which was also ajar, and which he took 
the liberty of pushing open with his nose as 
he had done the other one. 

Susie was sitting by a little table knitting. 
She started when Scrags peeped in, and was 
half afraid; but when, after surveying the 
room, and seeing only Susie there, he came 
wriggling towards her, asking to be noticed, 
her fear vanished, and she ventured to pat and 
caress him. 

They soon became excellent friends; but 
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Scrags wanted to get back again to his room, 
feeling, no doubt, that he was in charge of it 
So he went to the door, looking back at Susie 
as if to invite her to follow. Too pleased 
with her new acquaintance to wish to lose 
sight of him, she went with him to his own 
door. Farther she dared not venture, though 
Scrags did his best to entice her in. 

When Dobson returned, he found them 
both on the landing sitting close together. 

Susie looked wistfully at Scrags as Dobson 
called him to come in. She was so small, and 
pale, and thin, that the old man felt almost 
sorry to shut her out by herself. At one time 
he would never have thought of speaking to 
her, but now he said : 

* Are you all alone ? ' 

* Yes, I'm almost always alone,' she replied. 
* Mother goes out to char/ 

'Would you like to have the dog to play 
with you sometimes ? ' 

* Oh, very much,* was the reply; * please, may 
he come to me when you go out ? * 

* You may come in here now, if you like, 
and play with him a bit' 

Half timid, half delighted, the child went 
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into Dobson's room, where there were heaps 
of rags lying waiting to be sorted before they 
were carried to the paper-mill to be sold. 

*0h, please let me help you/ said Susie, 
when she saw what Dobson was doing. 

He showed her how to sort them ; and the 
child was charmed to be employed, and did it 
so well that he -promised she should come 
again another day and help him. As for 
Scrags, he was so pleased at having got Susie 
in, that his spirits rose, and he was quite 
troublesome ; for he would keep helping, as he 
supposed, by carrying the bits about from one 
heap to another, and so mixing linen and 
calico and woollen pieces together which had 
been carefully sorted. 

When Mrs. Stone came home, she was as- 
tonished to find her child quite at home with 
Scrags and his master. 

Dobson felt rather shy at this new state of 
things. Here he was, actually talking to a 
neighbour, and feeling a sort of drawing 
towards her child. He could scarcely under- 
stand what he was about, he was so unlike 
himself. 

He had acquired a habit of talking to 
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Scrags ; and that night, as they sat together 
before the fire, he said, * Why, Scrags, how fat 
you are getting; you are not like the same 
dog ; and what's more, Vm not like the same 
man since you came to me. I think Tm 
growing more sociable like, and it's you have 
made me so.' 

And Scrags looked up into his masters 
eyes with a look of love and intelligence, as if 
he wanted to reply, and say : 

*Yes, dear master, it's nice to love one 
another.' 

As winter advanced, Dobson sometimes 
invited Mrs. Stone and Susie to come in and 
have tea with him, on which occasions Scrags 
always looked supremely happy. 

One night, when everybody in the house 
was asleep, Mrs. Stone was awakened by a 
violent scratching at her door, and a short, 
sharp bark which she knew was Scrags'. 
On opening it, the dog, in an excited state, 
seized the bottom of her dress, and tried to 
pull her forwards. She could scarcely get 
away from him to strike a light, so great was 
his anxiety to get her to follow him. 

Dobson's door was partly open, and just 
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inside lay the old man in a fit. He had 
evidently felt ill, and was going in search of 
help when he became insensible. In that 
state he would have lain till morning had not 
Scrags awakened Mrs. Stone. She aroused 
a neighbour, and they got him into bed. A 
medical man was fetched, who did all that 
could be done for him, and after a time he 
recovered consciousness. But he never again 
left his room. 

Now he found how dependent we are on 
one another, and very glad he felt that he had 
made friends in Mrs. Stone and Susie. The 
former nursed him night and day till he was 
able to sit up by the fireside. When it was 
safe to leave him, she put him into Susie's 
charge, and very trustworthy the little girl 
was. She made his breakfast, gave him his 
medicine, saw to his fire, and did everything 
she could think of for his comfort. Scrags 
trotted after her about the room, often hinder- 
ing, though in his own opinion helping her. 
At other times he would sit nestled close to 
the old man's feet, as if trying to help to warm 
him ; for Dobson felt the cold very much. 
He was gentle and grateful for every attention, 

D 
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and often said to Mrs. Stone that he wondered 
what he should have done had not Scrags 
brought them together. 

He had another stroke during the winter, 
and it was the end. He died so peace- 
fully they scarcely knew which was the last 
breath. 

Scrags would not leave the body for a 
moment till it was taken away altogether ; and 
for some time he drooped and pined, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Stone and Susie took him to 
their room and did all they could to comfort 
him. 

It was found that Dobson had made a will, 
in which he left everything he had to Mrs. 
Stone and Susie. Nor was the everything to 
be despised ; for to their surprise they found in 
his drawer a leather bag containing no less 
than £Z\ in bank notes, evidently the savings 
from the steady industry of many years. 

At the end of poor old Dobson s short 
and simple will, there were these words 
added : 

* I ask Mrs. Stone and Susie to take care of 
Scrags all his life. Scrags has been a good 
friend to me.' 
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So Scrags took up his abode with Susie 
and her mother, who were enabled by 
Dobson's bequest to move into much more 
comfortable rooms, in a better neighbourhood, 
which greatly improved Susie's health, and 
Mrs. Stone was able now to send her to 
school every day. But Scrags was never 
quite the same dog after his beloved master's 
death. For some time he pined, and was 
constantly going to his old room and peeping 
in, as if with the hope he might have come 
back; and when he was taken from the 
neighbourhood, he was still seen sometimes 
ascending the well-known stairs, and coming 
down again with a disconsolate air. After 
a time, however, he attached himself to Mrs. 
Stone and Susie, and made himself happy 
with them, though he never seemed so frolic- 
some as formerly. He died at an advanced 
age, having effected more good in his life 
than most dogs have an opportunity of 
doing. 
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III. 

A MEMORABLE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

THERE was a time 
when Christmas 
trees were not so 
common as they are 
now. Our German 
friends gave us the 
idea, and !t was 
hailed in England 
i with alacrity. One 
■ ofthefirstwasgiven 
to the royal children 
' at Windsur, and when the account 
of it appeared in the Cour/ yournal, 
it sounded as if to those young scions of 
royalty and nobility the days of the Arabian 
nights had returned in all their glory. 

Great, then, was the delight of my brother 
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and sister and myself, when my mother told 
us that she proposed having a Christmas tree, 
and that we might invite as many of our 
young friends as we liked. 

We lived in London then. My father, Mr. 
Villiers, was a barrister, and had a house in 
Chester Square. The tree was to shine forth 
in all its brilliancy on his birthday, the 5th 
of January, and we always celebrated it by 
some special entertainment. 

Those who read this little story will doubt- 
less know how great a pleasure to youngsters 
is all the preliminary business of a Christmas 
tree ; so I need not too minutely describe our 
visit to the nursery grounds in search of a tall, 
well-grown fir tree, which arrived the next 
day, planted in an enormous green tub. Still 
more interesting was our expedition to the 
Soho Bazaar and various shops to purchase 
toys of every description. The carriage 
was so filled with them that many had to 
be sent home after us that day; yet 
still there was an insufficient number of 
presents for all our expected guests, and other 
bazaars and other shops had to be rifled for 
fresh supplies. Both our parents entered 
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with spirit into these, to us, most important 
affairs ; and Aunt Gertrude, my mother's 
youngest sister, was asked to come on a visit, 
because she was so clever and useful, and so 
very good-natured. 

Then came the dressing up of 
the tree, which took three men to 
ifiove it into its place in the 
breakfast-room, Robert the . 
butler helped to fix the 
multitude of tapers, and 
to hang on innumerable 
glass balls. It was our 
delight to run up the tall 
steep ladder, and hand 
him all the things 
one after another,till, 
what with balls, flags, 
and toys, the trt.i- 
was really a 
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beautiful sight even without the tapers being 
lighted. On the floor around the bottom of 
the tree were laid some large parcels contain- 
ing shawls, dresses, etc., intended as presents 
to some of the servants. 

I have forgotten to say that I had only one 
brother and one sister. I was the eldest, 
being nearly eleven years of age at this time. 
Tom was about seven, and Alice four. Tom 
was a confiding, affectionate little fellow, who 
never left my side when I was at home. He 
thought his brother Harry perfection, and 
would have doubled his small fists and 
fought any one who found fault with me, I 
believe. 

When the dressing up of the tree was com- 
pleted, the door of the room was shut and the 
key turned on the outside, and we were 
V strictly forbidden to enter the room again till 
the next evening. I had previously entreated 
Robert just to light a few of the tapers for 
Tom's and my private edification. But he 
shook his head. 

* No, Master Harry,' he said. * IVe touched 
all the tapers with spirits of wine that they 
may light in a moment, and I can't do it. 
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You must have patience till to-morrow 
evening/ 

* But just one or two, Robert/ I pleaded ; 
' that would not spoil the tree a bit/ 

*No, Master Harry; your mamma has given 
orders that it's not to be touched again, 
and she must be obeyed. So now, young 
[gentlemen, you must please be off, and I'll 
shut up the room.' 

Robert was an excellent servant, and 
devotedly attached to us all. He had lived 
many years in my father's family, and was 
growing old; but he was still active, and 
would do anything for us children as a 
general thing. He would, however, never 
encourage us in the slightest act of disobe- 
dience ; so, knowing it was useless to persist 
in my entreaties, I said nothing. There was 
plenty to be done all the rest of that evening ; 
for about fifty guests had been invited for the 
following day, and other amusements had to 
be arranged. Aunt Gertrude wrote out a 
paper in a bold, clear hand as a sort of pro- 
gramme of all that was to be done, and in the 
middle of it she printed the words * Christmas 
Tree,' in letters twice the size of all the rest. 
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Neither Tom nor I could get to sleep that 
night We heard the staircase clock strike 
ten, eleven, twelve. Still we were talking 
to each other in a state of high excitement 
about the next evening, and above all, the 
Christmas tree. I had good private reasons 
of my own for thinking that on one of the 
branches, in a little wash-leather bag, a silver 
watch hung on which my name was marked. 
I revealed my suspicions to Tom, who in his 
turn confided to me that he believed a certain 
pair of skates which dangled from a lower 
branch were intended for him, as our father 
had promised him a pair this winter. All 
became perfectly still throughout the house. 
Even my father, who was generally up the 
last, had passed our room door on his way to 
bed. 

* Don t you think we had better not talk 
any more, but try to go to sleep, Harry .'^* 
said wise little Tom at last. 

* No, Tom,' I replied ; * Tm as wide awake 
as ever. I can't help thinking what a glorious 
jolly sight the tree will be. It was very cross 
of Robert, not just to let us see one or two 
of the tapers lighted up.' 
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Tom made no reply. I lay still for some 
minutes. Then a sudden thought struck me. 
It was a very wrong one, and ought to have 
been put aside at once ; but instead of that I 
encouraged it, till at last I quite writhed about 
in my bed with the excitement of it. 

* Tom ! ' I exclaimed. * I've something so 
jolly to say to you.' 

The reply was so smothered and sleepy 
that I thought it was desirable to shy my 
pillow at his head, for his bed was at a little 
distance from mine. 

It took effect, for the little fellow asked 
what I wanted in rather a louder voice than 
before. 

* I say, Tom, I've such a lark to propose.' 

* Have you } ' was the sleepy answer, but 
there was an absence of all curiosity in the 
tone. 

* Don't go to sleep, Tom ; it's so babyish. 
Keep awake. Sit up in bed and listen to me.' 

* I can hear you, Harry, without sitting up,' 
said poor, tired Tom. 

I knew he would fall asleep in a moment 
unless I took summary means to prevent it ; 
so I jumped out of bed, and fumbled about 
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for a match-box that stood on the mantel- 
piece. Having lighted the candle, I held it 
close to Tom's eyes, giving him a not very 
gentle shake at the same time. The child 
winked and blinked so that I burst out 
laughing. 

* Now, then,' I said, * Til tell you what well 
do. Everybody is gone to bed, so you and 
I will go softly down-stairs to the breakfast- 
room, and light a few of the tapers on the 
tree, and see how they will make the glass balls 
shine. We will put them out again directly. 
Nobody will know anything about it, and it 
will do no harm, and be fine fun.' 

* But,' said Tom, whom the audacity of the 
scheme had now fully awakened, 'don't you 
remember, Harry, that papa and mamma for- 
bade our going into that room all day ? We 
are to go in with all the rest when it is 
quite lighted up.' 

My little brother s simple way of showing 
me that what I proposed doing was wrong 
and disobedient staggered me for a moment, 
for I shrank from directly leading him into 
doing what our parents had forbidden. Yet 
the desire to carry out my projected lark grew 
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stronger every instant. So I turned about in 
my mind how to put aside Tom's scruples 
with some show of reason. There is always 
an evil spirit at hand ready to assist man, 
woman, or child out of a difficulty of this sort 
if they stoop so low as to listen to him. 

* Yes, Tom,' said I, * I know we were 
ordered not to go into the room all day, but 
they said nothing about the night! 

Tom looked up at me with a very puzzled 
look in his eyes. He was too sleepy and too 
much of a child to be able to argue the ques- 
tion, though he was evidently not satisfied 
altogether. He was, however, accustomed to 
look up to me, and trust everything I did, so 
only said resignedly : 

* I'll go, if you really want me to, Tom.' 

* If /really want you to,' said I. * Just as 
if you would not like the lark quite as much as 
I shall ! Come, jump up, and put on your 
slippers and jacket. Look sharp.' 

Tom did as I bid him, but so slowly that I 
was ready long before he was, and I grew 
impatient. He was ready at length, and I 
led the way with the ca«dle, opening the door 
very softly, for our room was very near the 
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one in which our little sister and the nurse 
slept The staircase looked very dark and 
gloomy now that all the gas lamps were put 
out. Our one candle only seemed to make 
darkness visible. 

Poor little Tom shivered and kept close to 
me. His heart was not at all in the adven- 
ture, and he was longing to go back to bed. 
I knew he liked to be thought a brave boy, 
so I said : 

* Surely you are not frightened, Tom ? you 
must not turn coward.' 

* Tm not exactly frightened/ he said; *but 
everything looks so dark, and it is very cold.' 

We went down two flights of stairs ; then 
pushing open a red baize door, we came to 
the hall where was the breakfast-room. It 
was locked, but the key was in it, and turned 
easily. 

There stood the tall tree, looking very 
gigantic by our glimmering light. 

' Now, Tom,' I said, * you hold the candle 
whilst I light some of the tapers. I think 
the top ones will look the prettiest.' 

* But how will you reach them ? ' asked 
Tom. 
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* rU do it/ said I ; * I know what I am 
about' I had seen Robert tie a taper to a 
very long stick and put it into the corner near 
the tree ready for use. I lighted it by the 
candle, and then proceeded to touch some of 
the top tapers. They ignited directly, and 
looked so pretty that I could not resist light- 
ing a few more. I did not intend them to 
burn more than a few seconds, lest Robert 
should discover what I had done ; but to my 
dismay, I remembered I was not nearly tall 
enough to blow them out even standing 
on a chair. The tall step-ladder had been 
taken away ! 

I blew and puffed with all my might, but 
in vain. The tapers burnt steadily down- 
wards. I saw there was nothing for it but to 
let them burn themselves out. 

* No one will find out that those few are 
gone, I daresay,' I said ; * but it was very 
stupid of me to light the top tapers instead of 
the lower ones. I forgot all about putting 
them out.' At that moment we both heard a 
slight noise, whether from the hall or one of 
the rooms we could not tell. My guilty 
conscience made me fly out of the room, 

£ 
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pulling Tom with me. I just stopped to 
close the door, and then we flew like the wind 
across the large hall, through the red baize 
door, and up the two flights of stairs leading 
to our room. Right glad was I to find our- 
selves inside it again, and equally glad was 
my poor trembling little brother to snuggle 
back into his bed. He was fast asleep in 
three minutes. I lay awake thinking over 
our adventure, and coming to the conclusion 
that after all it had not been worth the 
trouble and fright we had had. Moreover, I 
felt a little uneasy on two points. One was 
whether Robert would notice that these tapers 
had been burnt when he began to light up the 
tree, and the other was whether they would 
burn themselves neatly down into their little 
tin sockets. I don't think I exactly feared 
danger, but I wished I could have seen them 
safely blown out before we ran away. 

At length I fell asleep ; and the next thing 
I remember was dreaming that Robert's hand 
was on my shoulder, and that he was asking 
me indignantly why I had disobeyed orders 
and gone into the room. He said he must 
take me to my father. I struggled to get 
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away from his grasp with such energy that I 
awoke, and found not Robert's hand but my 
Aunt Gertrude's was shaking me. She was 
in a pink dressing-gown, with a lamp in her 
hand, and looking very pale. 

* Wake up, wake up, Harry!' she was saying; 
'you must not lose a minute. The house is 
on fire ; dress quickly.' 

Then springing to Tom*s bed, she tried to 
arouse the child out of his deep sleep. He 
sat up and rubbed his eyes; but though he 
scrambled out of bed and into his clothes as 
desired, he said something about its being 
hard to have to get up a second time in one 
night Fortunately for me. Aunt Gertrude 
was too intent on getting us dressed to pay 
any attention to what he said. 

We hurried down the front stairs, where the 
scene had completely changed since Tom and 
I had stolen down in darkness not very long 
before. The gas was lighted now, and the 
servants were rushing about only partly 
dressed. We met the nurse running down- 
stairs with Alice in her arms, and my father 
was hastening towards our room. 

* I have been to the boys' room,' said 
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Aunt Gertrude; 'here they are, safe and 
sound.' 

There was a strong smell of fire, and the 
hall was filling with smoke rapidly. 

* The fire has begun in the breakfast-room,* 
said my father ; * the engine will soon be here, 
I trust. Robert and the men are trying to 
stop it from spreading, and I will go and help 
now all are awoke. Go over the way to the 
Denmans', Gertrude ; I have taken your aunt 
there, but she will be miserable till you all 
join her.' 

* The fire has begun in the breakfast-room ! ' 
Oh, how those words of my father's fell like a 
weight of heavy lead on my conscience ! Till 
that moment it had not occurred to me, in the 
midst of all the bustle and confusion, that / 
had been the cause of the fire. Now I 
thought of the tapers I had left burning, and 
could not doubt how it had originated. The 
breakfast-room was all in flames. Policemen 
were shouting and keeping off a crowd of 
people who had assembled in front of the 
house, but who quickly divided as the fire- 
engine came dashing up with several firemen 
in helmets seated round it. 
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The plate and some valuable papers had 
already been carried out of the house, and 
they were taking down the pictures in the 
dining-room. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
scene of terror and confusion. 

And / had caused it all ! 

Mercifully there was plenty of water close 
at hand, and the engines worked well ; so the 
fire was soon got under, and in the course of 
an hour or two was extinguished, though not, 
of course, till a great deal of damage had been 
done to the house. The breakfast-room and 
furniture were entirely destroyed ; and as for 
the poor Christmas tree and all its beautiful 
presents, and balls and flags, not even the 
ashes were to be seen ! 

Our kind friends the Denmans insisted on 
our remaining at their house till after break- 
fast Of course conversation turned on the 
fire and what had caused it. It seemed most 
mysterious how it should have begun in a room 
where there had been neither fire nor candle 
for some hours, and which no one had entered 
since Robert had turned the key in the lock. 

Robert was sent for as being the person 
who had first given the alarm. 
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* This is how it was, sir/ said he, in answer 
to my father s question as to how he discovered 
the fire. * I went my rounds as usual and 
saw that all the lights were put out, and the 
doors and shutters safe. I just looked into 
the breakfast-room to see that all was right 
there. There was not the least smell of 
smoke then; and no one had been into 
the room, I am sure, for I had closed the 
shutters there myself before coming out. I 
went to bed, and had been asleep some time, 
when I was awakened by some noise, as I 
thought. I fancied a door shut in the hall, so 
I opened my door and listened, but all was 
quite quiet ; so I supposed I had been dream- 
ing, and went back to bed. I believe I fell 
asleep again very soon, but the next thing I 
remember is being awakened a second time by 
a smell of fire, I hurried on my clothes and 
ran into the hall, which I found filled with 
smoke. I first opened the dining-room door, 
but all was clear there. Then I ran to the 
study, as I knew my master often left a good 
fire there when he went to bed. Lastly, I 
flew to the breakfast-room, and found it not 
only filled with a dense volume of smoke, but 
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flames burst forth as soon as the door opened. 
I gave the alarm, and the rest you know. 
How the fire could have begun there is a 
great mystery, and I am afraid it will remain 
so.' 

The reader may imagine what my feelings 
had been all through Robert's narration, and 
how great was my sense of guilt. I longed to 
confess what I had done, yet had not the 
courage to do so. I was glad that Tom was 
up-stairs at breakfast in the nursery, and had 
not heard what Robert had been saying, or he 
would have guessed how the disaster had 
been caused ; for there could be no doubt that 
the tapers had set fire either to the branch of 
the tree or to some of the articles upon it. 

* And you think no one had gone into that 
room after you closed it ? ' asked my father. 

* I think not, sir. To the best of my belief 
everything was perfectly right there when I 
went to bed, and it is not likely any one 
entered it afterwards.' 

* Did you find the door locked as you left 
it,' asked my father, * when you went in and 
discovered the fire ? ' 

' I cannot say, sir, whether it was so or not. 
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I was in such a state of alarm when I rushed 
in, that I have no recollection whether I un- 
locked the door or whether I found it so, but 
I have very little doubt that the key was 
turned/ 

My heart had been beating very fast during 
the last part of this conversation. I knew that 
in my hasty retreat I had not stopped to turn 
the key in the lock ; but Robert's own words 
had relieved me. No one need ever know, I 
saw, that the tapers had been lighted. Sus- 
picion was not likely to turn on me, as I had 
gone to bed at my usual time. I knew that 
if I desired Tom never to mention a word 
about our frolic, he would be silent as the 
grave. 

I argued to myself that it could do nobody 
any good to know the origin of the fire. I had 
heard it said that the house and furniture were 
insured. My confession would not undo what 
had happened, and would only add to my 
parents' vexation. No one would get blamed 
on my account, so I would let the affair rest as 
it was. 

Back word was of course sent to all our in- 
vited guests, and thus ended all the joyful i 
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anticipations of the Christmas tree to above 
fifty little people besides ourselves. But no 
one was to be pitied so much as myself. The 
rest of that day I was most miserable. I felt 
mean and despicable. I longed to get away 
from everybody, and yet I could not bear to be 
alone. Tom and Alice were sent to a friend's 
house for a few days, but I begged to be 
allowed to stay at home. My mother noticed 
my dejection, and thought I was suffering from 
over excitement and loss of sleep. She advised 
me to go to bed early, and reminded me not 
to forget to return thanks when I said my 
prayers for the merciful escape we had had 
from a far worse fire than this had proved to 
be. To bed I went, but not to sleep. I was 
too unhappy. I had been taught to despise 
cowardice, and I had always prided myself 
on being brave and truthful ; but how had I 
fallen ! Here I was, acting, if not actually 
telling, a falsehood, because I had not the 
moral courage to own that I had caused the 
fire by my disobedience. At length my mind 
was made up. I would go and tell my father 
everything before I slept. I knew I should 
find him in his dressing-room, for I had heard 
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him give orders for a fire to be lighted there 
as his study smelt so strongly of smoke, and 
he had letters to write which would keep him 
up late. So I dressed myself and went and 
tapped at his door. 

He looked up from his desk at me in 
surprise. 

* Why, Harry, my lad,* he exclaimed, * I 
thought you had been fast asleep for three 
hours ! ' 

I went up to the side of his chair. 

'Father,' said I, *I have something to tell 
you. It will make you very angry, but I 
would rather not hide it from you any longer/ 

' Speak out, my boy, then,' said my father. 
* If you have done wrong, own it like a man.' 

He held out his hand to me. I grasped 
tight hold of it, and instantly felt that I could 
say anything now. 

* Father,' I exclaimed, * it was / who was the 
cause of the fire. I went down with Tom 
after everybody was in bed, and lighted some 
of the Christmas-tree tapers. I made Tom go 
with me. He did not want to, and reminded 
me we had been forbidden to go into the 
breakfast-room ; but I would take him, and I 
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persuaded him there was no harm in it. I 
lighted some of the top tapers ; but we heard a 
noise, and ran away, leaving them lighted, so 
the tree must have caught fire/ 

My father listened to me with a sorrowful 
rather than an angry countenance. He did 
not speak for a moment or two. The silence 
was terrible to me, for I saw how grieved he 
was ; at last I said : 

* Father, will you forgive me ? Give me the 
severest punishment you can think of, but do 
forgive me.' 

* My boy,* he said, * I freely forgive you, for 
I know what it must have cost you to come 
and tell me all this. I only wish you had had 
the courage to speak out when we were 
wondering . how the fire began. Without 
doubt, the tapers set fire to the tree when they 
burnt low down, as there was no one there to 
extinguish them. The consequences have 
indeed been most disastrous. But your fault, 
Harry, was that of disobedience, and of lead- 
ing your little brother into it Had no fire 
occurred, your sin would have remained the 
same.' 

*And what punishment will you give me, 
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father ? ' I asked, rather longing m my heart 
for one, that I might have an opportunity of 
showing my contrition. 

' The only punishment you ■will have, Harry, 
will be that of telling others what you have 
told me. It would not be right to leave the 
origin of the fire in mystery. It will be pain- 
ful to you, I know, but do it manfully, frankly 
expressing your sorrow ; and if this proves a 
life-long lesson to you, I shall scarcely regret 
the destruction of my breakfast-room and all 
its furniture. Now go back to bed, my boy, 
and to sleep, for you need rest after being up 
nearly all last night.' 

Thus ended the history of our first and 
ever-memorable Christmas tree ! 
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THE BRUSSELS KNIFE-GRINDER. 
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HE scene 
of the 
following 
little tale 



Brussels; 
and for 
the benefit 
of such 
readers as 

are strangers to that city, we will say a few de- 
scriptive words. Brussels is divided into two 
towns, the upper and the lower. The former 
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is almost exclusively the abode of the higher 
classes of society, and much resembles Paris 
on a small scale. It boasts of streets as wide, 
of shops as gay, of boulevards as pleasant, and 
equipages as brilliant as any in the French 
capital. But Lower Brussels presents a dif- 
ferent picture. The stranger who has been 
pacing the fashionable promenades above, 
where the houses are like palaces, and amuse- 
ment and pleasure seem the order of the day, 
finds a striking contrast when he descends 
the hill, and finds himself amidst narrow streets, 
dark and muddy in winter, close and hot in 
summer; surrounded by a dense population, 
bustling and eager in the pursuit of business, 
and deafened by the din and noise of crowded 
thoroughfares. Yet the lover of the picturesque 
will find his taste far more gratified than 
in the straight, evenly-built mansions of the 
higher portion of the city. Here, in front of 
the beautiful Hotel de Ville, on market days 
will be seen multitudes of peasants, dressed in 
a variety of costumes and colours, offering their 
commodities for sale. Booths stand side by 
side filled with every description of nicknacks, 
such as looking-glasses in curious frames. 
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rosaries, coloured slippers, fans, articles carved 
in wood, cakes, bon-bons, etc. Flower mer- 
chants stand near their lovely groups of 
exotics, which scent the air with delicious 
fragrance, and delight the eye with their 
wealth of bloom. 

Passing on from this lively spot, what 
may be called the lowest part of the lower 
town is reached. Here the narrow streets 
become still narrower. Houses are of such 
a height that they appear to meet at the 
top ; they are black with the smoke of ages, 
and in some parts are crumbling away. The 
windows are so small as scarcely to deserve 
the name, being mere slits, mostly filled up 
with rags and paper, or where there is glass it 
is sure to be dirty and cracked. Pale, care- 
worn faces are seen there, bending over the 
needle, with which some already well-patched 
garment is being repaired ; or thin, bony fingers 
carve figures or flowers in wood, for which a 
mere trifle is given by the shopkeeper, who 
grows rich at the expense of those who must 
be willing to take what is offered, however 
small, or go away to starve. On the door* 
steps of these abodes sprawl screaming infants, 
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whose mothers have no time to attend 
to them. Others, a little older, go up and 
down the streets watching for opportunities of 
begging or stealing; whilst those who are 
more advanced in years find their way into 
the upper town as a more hopeful sphere for 
those occupations than the poverty-stricken 
regions of their homes. 



We must now go back many years from the 
present day, and take our reader to a small 
abode in the lower, though not the lowest part 
of this same city of Brussels. 

Here lived a worthy couple, by name Lisa 
and Lubeck Voss. In those times, as now, 
a good many Flemish people inhabited this 
part of the town, and Voss and his wife had 
left Flanders to try their fortunes in Brussels, 
bringing with them an only child, Wilhelm by 
name. 

Voss had followed the trade of a cutler from 
his youth ; but he was a man given to love 
change, and had a longing to see something of 
the world beyond his own native place, a small, 
dull town where there was little to be done* 
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He had heard much of the finecity of Brussels, 
and like many another respectable countryman, 
imagined he should be able to do much better 
for himself and family by removing to a larger 
sphere of action. So having without difficulty 
talked his wife Lisa into the same belief, they 
migrated, and established themselves in the 
abode we have mentioned. 

Voss and his wife were somewhat superior 
to the generality of the persons amongst whom 
they had located themselves, both being toler- 
ably well educated for their position in life. 
The Flemish people are generally clean and 
orderly in their houses and habits, and Lisa 
Voss was no exception to her countrywomen 
in this respect. She was very careful of her 
little boy, whom she would not allow to run 
wild about the streets with the multitude of 
children that surrounded them ; and she 
instructed him in the art of reading and 
writing herself, for schools for the lower 
orders were much less common in those days 
than they are at present. She and her 
husband had not- much intercourse with their 
neighbours; but this exclusiveness did not 
arise from pride, so much as from feeling 
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that they had little or no congeniality of 
character with those amongst whom their 
limited means compelled them to dwell, for 
house rents were very dear in the better parts 
of the town. 

Voss carried on his trade as a cutler, and 
he also took to wood-carving of an evening ; 
and as his hand was a skilful one, he contrived 
to earn a good deal in this way, and between 
the two employments to maintain himself and 
family in tolerable comfort 

As their boy Wilhelm grew older, it became, 
of course, a matter of consideration what should 
be done with him. The lad himself wanted 
to be a wood-carver, but his father said it 
would be too uncertain a way of getting a 
living, and discouraged the idea. He had a 
prejudice in favour of his old trade of cutlery 
and knife-grinding. It so happened that he 
possessed a very good machine on wheels for 
grinding scissors and knives, which he had 
brought with him from Flanders. It had been 
the custom in Brussels for all such articles to 
be sent to the shops to be sharpened, and it 
struck the good man that it would be very 
convenient to the people generally if some 
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one were to go about from street to street 
with a machine, and so enable them to have 
the grinding done at their very doors. 
Wilhelm was now strong enough to work 
the machine easily ; so his father thought he 
might earn a good deal in this way when 
once he became known, and had established 
the habit of going regularly from place to 
place. 

Wilhelm did not dislike the idea, and Lisa 
thought it would be good for him to be con- 
stantly in the open air, as he had never been 
very strong. So he started one fine morning, 
pushing his machine before him. At first his 
cry of * Knives to grind,' * Scissors to grind,' 
caused amusement, and even ridicule ; but he 
persevered, and it proved to be a case of — 
' Let those laugh who win.' Very soon the 
sound of his voice reminded the good wives 
and mothers that their scissors were getting 
blunt, and that it was much quicker and more 
convenient to run out and give them to the boy- 
grinder, who did them both well and reason- 
ably, than to have the trouble of taking them 
to a shop, where they would perhaps not be 
attended to for several days. Milliners and 
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mantua-makers took to the plan directly. The 
domestics in private houses watched for him 
as he went on his rounds. Wilhelm obtained 
plenty of employment, and came to be quite 
an object of interest when the * whirr — whirr * 
of his machine was heard ; for a little crowd 
of children was sure to assemble round him, 
and even older people would stop to watch his 
operations. 

Wilhelm did not go about alone. He was 
always accompanied by an intelligent dog, that 
sat by his side, and guarded the machine like 
a dragon whilst his master was away deliver- 
ing the knives and scissors to their respec- 
tive owners. 

Fretta, as he was called, was rather an 
important member of the Voss family. They 
had reared him from a puppy. The love 
between Wilhelm and Fretta was very great. 

It was then, as it is now, the custom 
to make dogs beasts of burden in Belgium, 
and oblige them to draw light vehicles. 
Wilhelm was constantly told that he was 
very foolish for drawing about his machine 
himself, when he had a dog that could do it 
for him. But he always replied that he was 
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more able to do it than Fretta, and that he 
should not like to see him always harnessed, 
and dragging what would be too heavy for 
him. He would not be talked out of his 
arrangements, however much he was laughed 
at. 

The lad had a kind, tender heart, and would 
far rather over - fatigue himself than suffer 
Fretta to be so. 

Amongst the churches in Brussels is one 
called ' Notre Dame de la Chapelle,' which is 
surmounted by a tower ; and on the top of this 
tower it was the custom of the city to employ 
a sentinel, whose business it was to keep a 
constant, vigilant watch in case fire should 
break out in any direction, north, south, 
east, or west, in which case he was to give 
the alarm by sounding a trumpet loudly 
and pointing a flag in the direction. Imme- 
diately the engine and firemen proceeded 
without a moment's loss of time to the scene 
of action. 

One evening Wilhelm was slowly returning 
home from his rounds. He had had rather a 
lonely day ; for his constant companion Fretta 
had been slightly lamed the evening before by 
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a stone thrown at him by a mischievous boy, 
and Wilhelm had consequently left him at 
home for a day's rest He was passing near 
the church we have mentioned, when sud- 
denly his attention was arrested by the sound 
of a trumpet overhead, and looking up he 
saw the sentinel's flag pointed in the direction 
whither he was going. In an instant the 
greatest excitement prevailed. *Au feu, au 
feu ! ' was the cry echoed from mouth to 
mouth. 

Windows were thrown open, people flew out 
of their houses, and crowds hurried off in the 
direction pointed at by the flag, whilst still the 
shrill notes of the trumpet continued their 
ominous blast. Then came the clatter of the 
fire-engines down the steep street which 
divides the upper from the lower part of the 
city. The crowd divided right and left to 
allow them to pass, and then closed up again, 
pressing forwards, partly in awe, partly in 
curiosity, to ascertain what was likely to be the 
extent of the conflagration. 

Wilhelm went slowly because of his grind- 
ing machine. Indeed it was in such danger of 
being broken by the pressure of the crowd, 
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that he turned into an entry at the side of 
the street in order to wait till the first rush 
was over. The shopman to whom the entry 
belonged was standing at his door, and offered 
to let it stand higher up within his premises, 
where it would be quite safe. 

Wilhelm thankfully accepted the offer, and 
then hastened off. He had hitherto felt no 
particular alarm about his parents, not being 
aware that the fire had broken out in the very 
street in which they lived ; but as he went on- 
wards and heard its name mentioned as the 
place in which it was burning, he became 
terrified. 

The smell of smoke grew strong as he 
approached, and a red lurid light illuminated 
the sky. His fears amounted to agony when, 
after much pushing and struggling to make 
his way through the crowd, he at length came 
in full view of the burning houses, and saw — 
oh, poor Wilhelm ! he saw his own home 
was one bright mass of flames, together with 
those on either side of it. At the very 
moment he arrived the firemen were carrying 
out his father's body. He had died in his 
efforts to rescue his wife, who had not been 
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well that day, and had probably gone up-stairs 
to lie down and get some sleep, and was 
doubtless suffocated by the smoke. Her 
husband had apparently been killed by a 
beam or heavy weight falling on his head. 
He was from home when the fire broke out, 
and had returned to find it in flames, and 
doubtless knew that his wife was up-stairs on 
her bed. 

It was never known whether the fire 
originated in that house or another. A dog 
was heard barking violently a short time 
before inside Voss' house. This was pro- 
bably poor Fretta trying to give the alarm to 
his sleeping mistress up-stairs. Of the faithful 
dog no more was heard. He too must have 
perished. 

Poor Wilhelm was as one frantic when he 
heard that the firemen had endeavoured in 
vain to save his mother. He tried to rush 
into the burning, falling house, and would have 
done so and thus lost his own life without 
saving hers, had he not been held forcibly 
back. Once he escaped and again made a 
frenzied dart at the house, but a falling timber 
acted a friendly part by striking him so 
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violently on the knee that he was knocked 
down and considerably hurt, though scarcely 
aware of it at the time. Five minutes later 
the whole house fell, together with several 
others, making a huge bonfire. Above the 
noise of the crash they made in falling, arose 
a bitter cry of * My mother, my father ! oh, my 
father and mother ! ' 

It was not till morning that the last 
smouldering of the fire was extinguished. 
Nearly one side of the street was destroyed, 
Many families had lost homes, and furniture, 
and clothes, and knew not where to turn 
for shelter. But our chief interest lies with 
poor Wilhelm, than whom a more desolate 
youth could scarcely have been found on 
the face of the earth. Not even Fretta 
remained to him ! The neighbours had saved 
a few, but very few things from his house. 
A table, three or four chairs, his own bed, 
which had been on the ground-floor, and one 
or two other articles alone remained to him 
of his former happy home. 

These were collected together by a neigh- 
bour, who bade him keep watch by them ; for 
dishonesty lurks abroad even at such times, 
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and scruples not to render misfortune 
and desolation greater still by its heartless 
thievings. 

So the sun rose on that sad morning, and 
brought into view of those who still lingered 
in the neighbourhood, the figure of a lad 
who, with his head resting on his hands, 
was weeping bitterly. 

At length a tap on the shoulder made 
him look up. An old man in a clerical 
dress stood by him. That part of the parish 
was his charge, and he had known Wilhelm's 
parents. He recognised their son, and his 
heart was moved with deep pity. 

' This is a hard trial for you, my poor boy,' 
he said ; * but God will not forsake you. 
He will raise you up friends who will care 
for you.' 

* But I can never have my parents back 
again,' exclaimed Wilhelm. * I am all alone 
in the world, no one, no one left;' and he 
broke afresh into an agony of weeping. 

* The Lord has indeed laid His hand 
heavily on you,' said the good man ; * but He 
who wounds can heal in His own time. 
Thick and dark as the clouds hang over your 
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head now, He can and will bring sunshine 
after a while.' 

* Never to me/ said Wilhelm ; ' I wish I 
were dead too.' 

* Nay, nay, say not so, lad,* exclaimed a 
new voice. *Our good father here speaks 
truly when he says God can send sunshine 
again some day/ 

The speaker was a pleasant-looking, middle- 
aged woman well known to Lisa Voss. She 
kept a little shop of various kinds of goods 
constantly required by housekeepers, and it 
was through such purchases their acquaint- 
ance had first arisen. 

*We must think what the lad is to do, 
Madame Andrea,' said the cur^, * He cannot 
stay here. An asylum is sure to be opened 
for the sufferers of the fire. I will make 
inquiries.' 

*You shall come home with me/ said 
Madame Andrea. * I have two rooms which 
I let to lodgers, and they are empty now. 
Bring your goods, such as are left you, and 
you can stay with me, at all events for the 
present. You shall be right welcome.' 

'There,' said the cur6, *you see that 
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already God is showing care for you. You 
cannot do better than accept this good 
woman's proposal.' 

So with a sad heart and weary step, 
Wilhelm carried his few things to Madame 
Andrea's house. Thither too he wheeled 
his grinding machine, by the means of which 
he hoped to be able to support himself. 
Madame Andrea was a single woman, very 
busy and bustling, but thoroughly kind- 
hearted and generous in feeling. 

Wilhelm could not have fallen into better 
hands. She felt the deepest pity for him, 
and did her utmost to comfort him. For 
several days the poor lad really required care 
and nursing ; for his knee was painful, and the 
terrible shock to his nerves brought on a 
severe feverish attack. When he got better 
he proposed to go and find a room for him- 
self, but Madame Andrea said, * No ; ' that if 
he liked to stay with her, he should occupy 
one of her rooms, and pay for it what he 
could afford, and as for his food, why, he 
must buy what he could and she would cook 
it for him. 

* I am a lone woman/ she said to him, 
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'and you are left lonely too. I am getting 
on in life, and shall be glad to have you with 
me. I will be as a mother to you, and when 
I grow old you must look after me.' 

So it was settled, and Wilhelm thus found 
a home. He continued his old trade of knife- 
grinding, by which he could earn sufficient 
to support himself and pay a fair price to 
Madame Andrea for his room. 

His cry of * Knives to grind' was heard as 
before in the streets, but the tone was more 
plaintive than formerly. No Fretta now ran 
by his side or guarded the machine. He was 
offered another dog by more than one person 
who remembered poor Fretta, but Wilhelm 
shook his head. He preferred being without 
one now his faithful friend was gone. He 
could not transfer his affections to another. 
Besides, he felt he had no right to intrude a 
dog on Madame Andrea, who was the tidiest 
of tidy spinsters, and could not bear to see a 
speck of dirt in her house. 

Wilhelm was a lad of very deep feelings 
though reserved in manner. He had been 
such a tenderly loved son, and so happy in 
his home, that he had never sought acquaint- 
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ances of his own age. Now he sometimes 
felt as if the sense of his loneliness was 
almost insupportable. 

Madame Andrea, though very kind, was 
not like the gentle mother he had lost. She 
was too bustling and restless a person to 
win strong affection from him, though his 
heart yearned after something to love, and 
to feel sympathy with him. 

The good old curd used sometimes to 
come and call of an evening, after the day's 
work was over. He lent him books and 
talked kindly to Wilhelm. The lad liked to 
see him, because he had known his parents. 

One pleasure he had, and it was a great 
one to him. He had always been in the 
habit of feeding the little birds in the park 
when his rounds led him in that direction. 
He used to fill his pockets with crumbs and 
bits of bread, and the little feathered creatures 
had grown to look for him, and to flutter 
about with pleasure when he approached. 
He had that strong influence over them 
which people who are of a tender, loving 
spirit towards dumb animals are sometimes 
known to possess in a remarkable degree. 
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They came flying towards him in numbers, 
hopped about his feet, and one or two bolder 
than the rest would even alight upon his 
shoulder, and receive crumbs from his hand. 
The little gaily-dressed children who walked 
in the park with their nurses used to hail 
the sight of the young knife-grinder, knowing 
that he would be sure to feed his favourites. 
In vain they tried by the power of crumbs 
and cake to allure them to the same amount 
of tameness; The poor, shabbily-clad youth, 
with his pale, sorrowful face, possessed a 
charm for them to which no one else could 
aspire. 

* Why are all the birds so fond of you ? ' 
asked a merry little girl after watching him 
with them for some time; *why won't they 
come to me as they do to you when I bring 
them crumbs 1 * 

'Ah, mademoiselle,* replied he, 'perhaps 
they know you have a father and mother to 
love you, whilst I have no one but them to 
be glad to see me.' 

One day after Wilhelm had been throw- 
ing crumbs to his birds, and was return- 
ing to his machine, which he had left at the 
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gate of the park, he was stopped by a 
little ragged girl of about six years old, 
whose sweet face looked piteously in his as 
she said : 

' Please give Elise some bread too, she is 
so hungry.' 

He had given every crumb to the birds, 
who were still fluttering near, for some of 
them generally escorted him to the gate, 
flying from tree to tree as he passed along. 
He felt sorry he had none to give her, for 
the child looked pale, and leaned against the 
gate as if feeling exhausted. 

She held out her tiny hand, and said again : 

* Please give Elise some bread.' 

* I have none left, little girl,' he replied. 

* The birds have had it all. Where do you 
come from ? who are your parents ? ' 

* IVe only got father,' said the child, *and 
he's gone away and left me, and now Tm all 
alone.' 

* How do you know he will not come back 
to you ? ' asked Wilhelm^ 

* He told me so» He said he was 
going away to another country, and that 
I was to go out and beg, and then they 
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would take me to a big house and give me 
food.' 

' I know what he meant/ said Wilhelm. 
'There is a place they take children to if 
they have no parents or friends. If you will 
come with me, I will take you there, and ask 
them if you may go in.' 

Elise did not seem to understand what he 
meant. 

Her only thought at the present moment 
was how much she wanted something to eat, 
and she replied by saying : 

* I am so hungry ! * 

'Wait here a moment,' said Wilhelm. He 
ran off to the nearest bread shop, and bought 
a large roll, which he gave to the famished 
little girl, who began to devour it eagerly. 
A woman passed with a milk-can. He asked 
her to sell him one of her tin mugs full of 
milk for the child. 

*She looks half-starved,* said the woman 
as she handed her the milk. * Nay, I don't 
want your money, man,' she added, as he 
offered her some coppers. * Put them back in 
your pocket. I don't grudge her a drop of 
milk.' 
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Comforted and refreshed by the roll and 
milk, Elise ran up to Wilhelm, and put her 
hand in his. * May I come with you ? ' she 
said ; * don't leave me alone again/ 

* I will take you to that big house I told 
you of/ said Wilhelm ; * they will take care of 
you there.' 

The child s lip quivered, and she grasped 
his hand tighter. 

* I don't want to go there,' she said; ' I want 
to stay with you.' 

That clinging of the little hand to his sent 
a thrill through the lonely lad's heart. He 
was hungering for affection, and felt how 
very dearly he could love this small child, 
who was, like himself, alone in the wide 
world. 

* I have no home of my own, Elise,' he 
said sadly, 'so I cannot let you stay with 
me.' 

But Elise only took his hand in both hers, 
as if resolved not to let him go. 

* Come along, then,' he said, ' you shall stay 
with me, if I can manage to keep you. You 
shall come and be my little sister, and I will 
take care of you.' He lifted her in his arms 
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as he spoke, and carried her to the grinding- 
machine, on which there was a broad slip of 
wood, large enough for so tiny a child to sit. 
He placed her on it, saying : 

*Sit there, Elise, and I will give you a 
ride. I will wheel you to where I live.' 

Elise was delighted with the arrangement, 
and laughed aloud at the fun as he set off at 
a pretty brisk pace. As he went along, the 
new and delicious sensation of having some 
one to care for and to protect, made him feel 
happier than he had done, since he lost his 
parents. Why should he not have her for his 
own dear little sister ? He would work for 
her, and be to her what his parents had been 
to him. He stopped for an instant to settle 
her more comfortably on her seat, and as 
he did so the child flung her little arms 
round his neck, and laid her cheek against 
his. Wilhelm felt no longer desolate. He 
thought of the words of the old cur6, who 
had said * sunshine would come after a time.' 

It seemed to him as if a bright gleam of 
it had broken forth in the form of this 
helpless innocent thus thrown on his pro- 
tection. 
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But misgivings arose in his mind as to 
what Madame Andrea would say when he 
appeared with his newly-found treasure. He 
remembered all her strict, tidy ways, and that 
she had not been accustomed to children. 
He could earn sufficient to pay for her board, 
he felt sure. 

He was not anxious on this score ; but as 
he drew near her house, he felt more and 
more uneasy as to her reception. If necessary, 
however, he could and would find another 
lodging, sorry as he should be to leave 
Madame Andrea. When they arrived he 
took little Elise by the hand, and led her 
into the room behind the shop, where Madame 
was adding up her accounts. 

' Look here, Madame Andrea,' he said, * I 
have brought another lodger. Will you let 
this little girl stay here? I have promised 
her that she shall live with me ; I can pay for 
her, I know, for I get more customers every 
day.' 

Madame Andrea, in amazement, looked at 
Elise over her spectacles, then at Wilhelm, 
as if to see whether he were in jest or 
earnest. 
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* Is the child a relation of yours ? ' she 
asked. 

* No/ replied Wilhelm, * I have no relations 
in the world, I believe. I found this little girl 
by the park gate. Her father has forsaken 
her, and she is left all alone, like me, so I 
mean to work hard and maintain her.' 

Madame Andrea held up her hands in 
amazement. 

* Why, Wilhelm ! ' she exclaimed, * are you 
gone mad ? How can you take a child like 
that to bring up ? If she has no friends, there 
are places for paupers where she would be 
taken in and looked after well enough.* 

* But I want to keep her,* said Wilhelm. 
* If you will let her stay here, Madame 
Andrea, she shall be no expense to you. I 
will soon earn money enough to pay you 
well; and at first she shall have half my 
meals, and I will sleep on the floor, and she 
can have my bed.* 

'And suppose I say I won't be plagued 
with a child in the house ? * 

* Then I must look out for another- lodging, 
sorry as I shall be to leave you,' said 
Wilhelm. * Indeed I cannot give her up.' 
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During this conversation the child had 
kept tight hold of Wilhelm's hand. She 
seemed to comprehend that there was some 
difficulty about her remaining with him, for 
she watched Madame Andrea's face with 
anxiety. The good woman had, as we know, 
a truly kind heart, and it melted into feelings 
of compassion as she looked on the lovely 
little face before her. 

*Come here, child,* she said, holding out 
her hand. ' Come and tell me -all you can 
about yourself.* 

Elise was not troubled with shyness ; she 
took the proffered hand, and allowed Madame 
to take her on her knee Like Wilhelm, 
Madame Andrea felt drawn towards the little 
one, who had a confiding manner that was 
very attractive. She questioned her about 
her father and mother, and where she had 
lived, and how she came to be left alone. 
The child gave sufficiently clear answers to 
most of the questions to enable them to 
gather from them that they had lived in 
Rotterdam when her mother was alive; that 
she had died, and then her father had become 
unsettled, and took to wandering ways ; that 
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he had come to Brussels, where he met with 
a woman who was very unkind to Elise. 
They used to talk about going away to 
another country, the name of which Elise 
could not remember ; but she often heard the 
woman say Elise would be in their way, and 
must be left behind. 

One day her father took her to a street a 
long way off, and told her he was going away 
and should not come back, but that she was 
to go about and beg, and then she would be 
taken to a nice large house, where there 
would be plenty of other children to play with. 
He disappeared directly after he had said 
this. Elise had run after him for a long time, 
feeling sure she should find him, and that he 
would come back to look for her; but all 
day passed whilst she went backwards and 
forwards seeking him, and she grew very 
hungry and tired. Then at last when she saw 
Wilhelm feeding the birds, she asked him to 
give her some bread also. Such was her sad 
little tale. It was only too evident that 
she was indeed forsaken by an unnatural 
parent. 

Tears stood in Madame Andrea's eyes be- 
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fore the child had finished speaking. She no 
longer opposed Wilhelm's plan of adopting 
her. That he would soon find her a great 
inconvenience she felt sure, but at all events 
she resolved that she should stay there till 
some other arrangement could be made. She 
set to work at once about certain domestic 
arrangements, even making up a little bed in 
her own room for the child, and purchasing 
a few articles of clothing for her at a shop 
where everything of the sort could be pro- 
cured. 

Elise was so engaging and affectionate, that 
it was impossible not to love her. Wilhelm 
was almost jealous of the interest Madame 
soon felt in the child. He wanted to pay all 
her expenses himself. Nor had he difficulty 
in doing so. His resources appeared to in- 
crease from the day he first took the young 
foundling. It seemed as if knives and scissors 
grew blunt on purpose for him. He found he 
could pay a regular sum to Madame Andrea 
for her board, which that good woman took 
care should be a very moderate one. On 
Sundays, and in the evenings, he taught Elise 
to read and write ; and as she was very quick 
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and intelligent, she made rapid progress. In 
the day-time she used often to go out with 
Wilhelm, seated on the little seat on his 
grinding - machine, or trotting by his side. 
Madame Andrea's prophecy, that he would 
soon tire of his charge, was not verified. On 
the contrary, he grew more attached to her 
daily, and to earn money for her needs gave 
a zest to his labour far greater than if he had 
had only himself to think of. 

As she grew older, her great delight was to 
be allowed to imitate Wilhelm in carving bits 
of wood. He gave her one or two little 
instruments for the purpose, and very soon 
she surprised them by the facility with which 
she produced copies of the figures and flowers 
put before her. 

' Why ! the child has a genius for carving,' 
said the old curd one day when, as was often 
his custom, he called to see them. * She will 
be able to work her own way in the world if 
she goes on improving thus.' 

This remark was made when Elise was 
about ten years old. She heard it, and 
though she said nothing, from that moment 
the idea struck her that she might be able 
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some day to relieve Wilhelm of the burden of 
her support She was a thoughtful, sensible 
child, and was fully aware that she owed 
everything to him. Her gratitude was very 
great also to Madame Andrea, who was quite 
a mother to her. 

About this time Wilhelm put her to a good 
day school, where she improved in such things 
as were suitable to her station. 



We must pass over the next eight or nine 
years, which brought Elise to womanhood, 
and a very fair, interesting girl she was, 
gentle and engaging in character as in 
appearance. 

The old cur6 was right in saying she had a 
genius for carving. She had persevered, and 
excelled so greatly that she could command a 
good price for anything she undertook. 

Wilhelm had become a regular cutler like 
his father before him. Madame Andrea had 
had some money left her, and as she proposed 
giving up the ''shop, Wilhelm opened one for 
cutlery. So they all lived on in the same 
house, and it was no small pleasure to Elise 
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that she was able to bear her share in the 
general expenses. 

A happier family could not have been found 
in the city. 

Business prospered with Wilhelm so 
greatly that he was able to lay by money, and 
E Use's name began to be known so well as a 
delicate and finished carver, that she received 
private orders from the nobility and others, 
who paid her well. Wilhelm used to bring 
her beautiful flowers from the flower-market 
to copy. Many of her exquisite productions 
are constantly seen and admired in Belgium 
by travellers, who can scarcely credit that the 
wreaths and graceful tendrils which so delight 
them were the work of a young artist under 
twenty years of age. Elise was no ordinary 
girl in many respects. 

As Wilhelm firmly and positively refused 
to take any money from her except a small 
sum which she insisted on paying for her 
board, she laid the rest by, hoping that it 
might some day be of use to him whom she 
looked on as her benefactor. 

Time went on till Elise was twenty-five. 
Then an event happened which delighted 
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Madame Andrea's heart. Wilhelm and Elise 
were married ; for notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in their ages, which was about eleven 
years, they had that affection for each other 
which was the best earnest for future 
happiness. 

They moved with Madame Andrea to a 
larger house in a better situation, where 
Wilhelm's business as a cutler grew to be 
more and more extensive. He was soon.in a 
fair way to be a rich man. He always refused 
to take any of the money Elise earned by her 
carving for general use. *We have abund- 
ance,' he said, 'for all our needs, and more 
than enough. Let it lie by till it may be 
really needed, or to spend as you please.* 

They never had any children; but it was 
a delight to Elise to seek out destitute little 
ones, and help to place them in comfortable 
homes. She never forgot that she had herself 
been rescued from almost starvation, and her 
heart yearned after doing for others as she had 
been done by. 

Once she heard a sermon on the text, 
* Freely ye have received, freely give.' ' I 
am one of those who have received freely,* 
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she said to her husband as they walked 
home. 

Not long after this, Wilhelm showed her a 
house very superior to their own, which he said 
they could now well afford to take. He was 
going to be made a burgomaster, and was 
beginning to be looked on as a citizen of some 
importance. 

* Do you very much wish to move from our 
present house ? ' asked Elise. 

* No,* replied Wilhelm, ' I prefer it to a 
grander one ; it was for your sake I proposed 
it. We are rich enough now not only to buy 
that house, but also to keep you a carriage. 
We have no children, no one to save for ; so 
why should you not live as a lady, in luxury 
and ease ?* 

' I have no desire to turn into a fine lady, 
dear husband/ replied Elise ; ' I can never be 
happier than I am. No ; let us remain where 
we are, unless ' — 

She hesitated, coloured, and paused. 

* Unless what, my Elise ?* asked her 
husband ; ' tell me all that is in your heart.' 

* Then,' said she, * I will tell you about 
something that has been in my mind ever 
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since I heard that sermon on ** Freely ye 
have received, freely give/' No one knows 
better than you, dear Wilhelm, how I have 
been caired for ever since you took me, a little 
forsaken child, and brought me up under the 
shelter of your affection. Added to all this, 
God gave me a gift in the power of carving 
wood which has made me quite rich, as you 
never would touch the money it has brought 
Now, if you do not object, I should like so 
much to found an orphanage with my earnings. 
It might be begun with only a few children at 
first, and increase as time goes on if God 
prospers it/ 

Elise looked anxiously in her husband s face 
to see what he thought of her scheme, and his 
answer fully satisfied her. 

' I like your idea extremely, Elise,' he said, 
* and will aid you in every way in my power. 
I too have received freely ; not only have I 
been fortunate in business, but God has 
given you to me to be the sunshine and 
happiness of my life. Yes, Elise, we will do as 
you say. Instead of living expensively and 
spending more upon ourselves, we will devote 
our money to the purpose you propose, and 
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as we have received, so will we endeavour to 
give/ 

From that day Elise became a very busy 
woman, for she lost no time in beginning to 
carry out the plans on which her heart was 
set, and in, which her husband soon began to 
take as great an interest as herself. They 
agreed that it would be wise to commence 
everything on a small scale at first, and to 
increase gradually as they saw their way. 
A small house was taken and furnished with 
everything necessary for the reception of a 
few orphans, and a respectable matron was 
engaged to undertake the care of them. 

Very happy was Elise when she first saw 
the friendless little creatures fast asleep in the 
cots she had provided for them, and thought 
of the night when she too had been tucked 
up in her little bed by the side of kind 
Mother Andrea on the night of that eventful 
day when Wilhelm brought her home on his 
grinding machine. 

Every year a few more orphans were added 

to the number, till a larger house had to be 

taken ; and even that was soon too small to 

contain the number of destitute children that 

II 
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petitioned for admission. But Wilhelm was 
becoming richer each year, and wealth did but 
enlarge his syijipathies, instead of narrowing 
them, as is too often the case. At length, 
towards the end of his life, a large and hand- 
some hospital reared its head in Brussels, 
in which hundreds of orphans have been 
sheltered and educated, and which is endowed 
with ample funds bequeathed to it by Wilhelm 
Voss and his wife Elise, 
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introduce our readers. 



\ ^'S^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ sinking 

J \ A t«hind tlie range of 
distant hills that 
bounded the pro- 
spect from the little 
sitting-room of 
Henly Vicarage. 
In the window of 
that room sat a little 
girl of about nine 
years of age, to 
whom we wish to 
She was a bright, 




intelligent-looking child, with soft brown hair 
and dove-like eyes, that at the present moment 
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were looking with great satisfaction on a pair 
of neatly-mended gentleman's gloves. By her 
side lay a beautiful black Newfoundland dog, 
who was watching her every movement, though 
his eyes were partly shut, as he rested his chin 
upon his stretched-out front paws. • There, 
Bruno,* she exclaimed, ' I've mended the last 
hole ; but why does not papa come, I wonder ? ' 
The dog sat up and looked out of the window. 
He understood language quite well enough to 
know what his little mistress Mary Raymond 
was alluding to, and he turned his eyes in the 
same direction as hers. 

* How late papa is this evening, Dorothy,' 
she said to a respectable-looking, motherly 
woman who at that moment entered the room 
with the tea-tray in her arms. 

* He has been all the way to Newton, you 
know, Miss Mary,' she replied. ' He will soon 
be here now.' 

As she spoke, Mary jumped up from her 
chair, and Bruno gave a bark and bounded 
to the door. * Here he is,' she cried. * Now, 
Bruno, for a race ;' and snatching her hat 
from a peg in the passage, she ran out of 
the house and down the road, preceded by 
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Bruno, who was evidently going to win the 
race. 

They were soon both by the side of a cleri- 
cally-dressed gentleman. 

* And so Bruno reached me first, Mary. 
He often takes a mean advantage of his four 
legs against your two. You should make him 
give you some yards in advance of him when 
you run races.' 

' You are late, papa ; Bruno and I have 
been watching for you ever so long. He and 
I have been for a nice walk in the wood, and 
since then I have been mending your gloves ; 
so you must wear them to-morrow, and let me 
have these, for I see some holes coming in 
them/ 

* I hope you are growing fonder, then, of 
sewing, my little maiden, since you look so 
sharp after the holes.* 

* No, papa, I don't like it a bit better, unless 
it is something I can do for you, and then I 
like it very much.' Mr. Raymond passed his 
arm round his child and drew her closer to 
him, but he sighed as they turned into the 
garden gate and passed up the gravel walk 
leading to the house. He still sadly missed 
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the gentle face that for ten years had ever 
greeted his return home, but which he would 
never see there again ! 

Mr. Raymond was the vicar of Henly, a 
small, scattered parish lying on the borders of 
a bleak moor or common, the keen winds of 
which had proved too severe for his wife's 
somewhat delicate frame. She had caught a 
cold the previous winter, which ending in 
pleurisy had been fatal. Mary was their 
only child, and had been so little with other' 
children, and sp constantly with her parents, 
that she was thoughtful and old of her age. 
She was of a warm, enthusiastic temperament, 
and extremely affectionate, but too impetuous 
and hasty in temper. When Mrs. Raymond 
found that she was dying, she talked as much 
as she was able to her little girl about her 
future life and duties, trusting much of her 
conversation would be remembered in after 
years. She tried to impress her with a sense 
of what a comfort she plight be to her father 
when she was left alone with him. And when 
the little girl's first grief on hearing that her 
mother could not get well had somewhat 
abated, she listened with an earnestness 
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beyond her years to her mothers instruc 
tions. 

* Tell me exactly what I can do for papa/ 
she asked. 

* Nay, that I cannot altogether do, Mary. 
Many things will arise I cannot foresee in 
which you may help him. I can only tell you 
to be on the watch day by day for his comfort. 
You can be his bright, loving companion in his 
walks, and of an evening ; and should he be 
ill, you must be his tender, gentle nurse. Will 
you promise me all this, my child ? * 

And the way in which Mary replied 
solemnly : * Yes, dear mamma, indeed I will,* 
told Mrs. Raymond that, young as she was, 
she would be true and faithful to her promise 
as far as she could. 

When all was over, and the bereaved pair 
were left alone together, Mary turned to her 
father with a yearning for his love as the only 
thing to fill the void left in her heart and life 
now that her mother was gone. 

Mr. Raymond's household consisted of 
only (besides himself and his child) the 
respectable, middle-aged servant called 
Dorothy, and a young girl who assisted her in 
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the domestic work. Dorothy had been 
Mary's nurse, and was now cook and house- 
keeper and manager-general ; and very faith- 
fully she fulfilled her duties. She loved her 
master and Mary with all the attachment so 
often found in servants who have lived on 
steadily in one family, sharing its weal and 
woe, and making its interests his or her own. 

And Mary loved Dorothy second only to 
her father; and she was so well cared for 
by the worthy woman, who tried to be as a 
mother to her, that Mr. Raymond was satis- 
fied his little girl was watched over and 
tenderly treated in every respect when, as 
occasionally happened, he had to leave home 
for a short time. 

He devoted part of every day to her educa- 
tion, and a more apt, intelligent pupil no 
father could have desired. Lesson hours were 
to Mary almost as happy a time as that when 
she was taking long, delightful walks with him. 
So that she was his companion she was 
perfectly contented. And the days when he 
was too busy to be with her were black-letter 
ones to her. 

So now it will be easily understood why she 
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had been so eagerly watching for him this 
evening, and why even glove-mending was 
welcome to her, much as she disliked her 
needle, because the gloves were kis^ and the 
holes in them made by him ! She was almost 
jealous if Dorothy did anything for him that by 
any possibility she could do. Sometimes they 
ha J quite a contention together on this subject, 
and Dorothy was playfully called to order if 
she ever presumed to do any of the many 
little offices Mary had appropriated to herself. 

*You know, Dorothy, I promised mamma 
to take care of papa,' was her constant reply 
to any remonstrance made that she was 
scarcely able to manage all she undertook. If 
he were in the smallest degree indisposed, the 
little girl was so attentive and so anxious to 
wait upon him, that he used sometimes laugh- 
ingly to say it was almost a pity he could not 
have an illness, that she might have the 
pleasure of nursing him. 

' I don't want you to be ill, papa,' she would 
reply, *but if you were, / should be your 
nurse, you know, for mamma told me I was 
to be.' 

* And I would rather have my little Mary 
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for my nurse than any one/ replied her father 
to this remark one day ; * but it is better still 
to have her as my companion in health, and 
so I hope her services in the other respect 
may not be needed' 

Mr. Raymond sometimes regretted that his 
child had no companions of her own age 
and standing; and when there came an 
invitation to her about a year after her 
mother s death, to pay a visit to a relation who 
lived in an adjoining county, he was anxious 
she should accept it; for his cousin, Mrs. 
Anderson, had a little girl rather younger than 
Mary, who would be a play-fellow for her 
whilst there, and who, he hoped, might be 
allowed to pay a visit to the vicarage in 
return. 

It was not very easy to make Mary willing 
to leave home for some time. She could not 
bear the idea of leaving her father alone. 
However, seeing it was really his desire she 
should go, she was too really obedient not to 
try and be cheerful over the dreaded separa- 
tion ; and when she found that not only would 
Mr. Raymond take her to Fairdown, where his 
cousin lived, but that he would remain there a 
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few days, she became quite reconciled to the 
plan. 

It was getting late in the summer when 
they started on their journey. Henly was 
three miles' distance from the railway station, 
and It would take them about three hours by 
train to reach their destination. Fairland was 
a pretty village, lying in a more sheltered 
and picturesque locality than Henly. Mrs. 
Anderson's house was situated a little way 
out of the village. It was a small but bright- 
looking abode, surrounded by fields and trees. 

Mrs. Anderson was a widow. She was 
pleased to see her cousin again, for they had 
not met for years, and their two children soon 
lost the first shyness after Helen Anderson had 
carried Mary off to her play-room, and dis- 
played its treasures. 

Mr. Raymond remained at Fairland nearly 
a week. He thankfully accepted his cousin's 
proposal that Mary should stay a long time 
with her, and share some music and other 
lessons which Helen received from a gover- 
ness who came daily for several hours from 
the adjoining town of Cranwell. Though he 
dreaded the separation from his darling, he 
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was too much alive to the benefit she would 
derive from the plan not to sacrifice his own 
feelings. 

But when the hour of parting came, Mary s 
grief almost amounted to agony as she clung 
round her fathers neck. His own heart 
began to fail him, and he was almost tempted 
to carry her off with him. 

* You must be brave, my little girl,' he said 
at last. *You will be very happy here, and 
when Christmas arrives I shall come and take 
you home.* 

* But you, papa, — how lonely you will be ! I 
do not think mamma would have liked me to 
leave you all alone for so long.' 

' She would have told you to be willing to 
do what is thought right and best for you, my 
child. And I am leaving you here that you 
may improve yourself, and become more my 
companion than ever; and you will learn to 
play the piano better, and we will have music 
together in the winter evenings. So cheer up, 
and do not let your kind cousins think you do 
not wish to stay with them.' 

One more embrace and a whispered blessing 
on his child, and Mr. Raymond was gone. 
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At ten years old childhood soon begins to 
be reconciled to what needs must be, and 
Mary learned to take an interest in all that 
interested her cousin. They were so nearly 
of an age that they could enjoy the same 
games, learn the same lessons, and read the 
same books. Helen Anderson was charmed 
to get a constant companion, and Mary was 
very happy in spite of being so far from home ; 
but oftener than was suspected her thoughts 
flew thither, and she would picture to herself 
what her father was doing at different times 
in the day. She often heard from, and still 
oftener wrote to him. And thus the time 
passed away, and winter began to advance with 
rapid pace. It seemed likely to be both an 
early and severe one; for by the middle of 
November the winds were biting and cold, 
and the ice was sufficiently thick on the ponds 
for venturesome boys to slide on them at all 
risks. 

It had been decided that Mr. Raymond 
should fetch his little girl the week before 
Christmas. 

*I am longing for my child,' he wrote to 
her, *now that the days are short and the 
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evenings long; though I like to think how 
happy she is, and how fast she must be im- 
proving in many things which we must try to 
go on with together at home.' 

About a week later, as the two children 
were busy in the school-room with their daily 
governess, the postman came with his usual 
short, loud rap one day, and dropped the 
letters into the box in the door. Soon after- 
wards Mrs. Anderson put her head into the 
room and beckoned out Mrs. Morland, the 
governess. It was some time before Mrs. 
Morland returned, and her face was unusually 
grave when she did so, but she said nothing, 
and continued the lessons which her absence 
had interrupted. 

Mrs. Anderson was silent and abstracted at 
dinner, but as she had a bad cold coming on, 
it was easily accounted for to the children. 

Later on in the day, a girl from the village, 
who often came in to help, brought some coals 
into the school-room, where Mary was sitting 
alone preparing her lessons for the next day. 
Helen had gone to bed early with a bad head- 
ache, a malady not unfrequent with her. 

*How is your mother, Susan ? ' asked Mary, 
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who had been trained to speak kindly to the 
poor, and to take an interest in their concerns. 
* I hope she is getting strong ? * 

* Thank you, Miss Mary, she is better, I 
think; 

Then setting down the scuttle, she said : 

' And I do hope. Miss, as your papa isn't so 
bad as they say he is in the kitchen ' — 

' Susan, what do you mean ? * exclaimed 
Mary, bounding up from her seat with a 
vehemence that startled the girl. * My papa 
bad I tell me quick, quick, what you mean.' 

*0h. Miss Mary, I thought you knew, or 
I'm sure I would not have said a word. I'm 
so sorry, and I'm afraid Mrs. Anderson will 
be angry with me.' 

* Susan, tell what you have heard ; or stop, 
I would rather ask Cousin Laura.' 

She flew from the room down to Mrs. 
Anderson, who was engaged in writing a 
letter. 

* Cousin Laura, what did Susan mean just 

now ? She said she hoped papa was not so 

bad as they were saying in the kitchen. Is 

he ill ? Oh, do tell me ! ' 

' I am sorry you have been told in this way 

I 
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of your father's accident, my dear Mary/ said 
Mrs. Anderson. ' It is true that he is very 
ill. I have had a letter to-day from the 
medical man who is attending him, to tell 
me that he has been thrown out of a dog- 
cart on to his head. At first they supposed he 
was only stunned, as he did not speak when 
he was taken up, but now it is thought to be 
more serious. He is to be kept very quiet. 
And Dr. Needham hopes that in a day or 
two he will be better, and come quite to 
himself. He advised that you should not be 
told of what had happened till he could write 
and give a brighter account; as he says he 
has known you all your life, and is sure it 
would only make you very unhappy to be 
told about it, till your dear father is well 
enough for you to go to him, and that, he 
says, cannot be at present, for he would -not 
know you. He lies quite quiet and seems 
free from pain, and Dorothy is the best and 
tenderest of nurses, and Mrs. Needham, the 
doctor's wife, is gone to help her. I intended 
letting you know all this in a day or two, but 
as Susan has said what she did, I tell you 
now all I know myself.' 
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Mary had listened to every word in silence, 
but with a blanched face, and hands tightly 
clasped together. When Mrs. Anderson 
ceased speaking, she exclaimed : 

* Cousin Laura, I must go to papa directly ! 
indeed I must I promised mamma before 
she died, that if he were ill I would be his 
little nurse ; and I know papa would like me 
to be with him. I must go; oh, please let 
me!' 

* But, Mary, you could do no good, and 
Dr. Needham says so decidedly you had 
better not at present Quietness is essential, 
and he is carefully watched over by two 
experienced nurses. You must wait till Dr. 
Needham writes for you, and then you shall go 
directly.' 

' Oh, I cannot, cannot wait ! * said the poor 
child in an agony of grief. ' He may die as 
mamma did, and I away from him ! He will 
ask for me, and I shall not be there ! my own 
dear, sweet papa ! ' 

Mrs. Anderson did not quite understand 
Mary's character. Being of a calm and un- 
impassioned nature herself, she could not com- 
prehend the intense anguish of Mary's warm 
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and more impetuous one. She wished to be 
very kind and tender with her poor little 
cousin, but thought it right to be firm in 
refusing to let her go to her father till she was 
sent for. She knew the next two or three 
days would be critical ones with him, though 
the doctor gave every hope that he would 
eventually recover from the concussion which 
was the cause of his present unconsciousness. 
Finding Mary still pleaded vehemently that 
she vtust go, there was a touch of severity 
perhaps in her tone, as she told her that nothing 
should induce her to allow her to do so till Dr. 
Needham sent for her. Mary said no more ; 
she saw Mrs. Anderson was not to be turned 
from her resolve; but her look of quiet 
misery the rest of the evening made her 
cousin feel very sorry for her. She did not 
talk, but sat thinking, with her hands for the 
most part lying listlessly in her lap, thougb 
every now and - then she tried to read the 
book which Mrs. Anderson had lent her, in 
hopes it might turn her thoughts for a 
while. 

She went to her little room and to bed, but 
could not sleep. She heard one hour after 
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another strike, and it was two o'clock before 
she fell into what was a doze rather than 
sleep, and in an hour or two she awoke again, 
and there came a sense of something wrong 
and miserable, though she could not at first 
remember what it was. Then followed the 
terrible recollection that her beloved parent 
was ill, and perhaps asking for her at that very 
moment; and she remembered how she had 
solemnly promised her mother to be his nurse. 
She sat up in bed. ' Oh, what ought I to do ! * 
she said to herself ; ' I think I must run away 
from here and go to him. I do not believe 
it would be very naughty to do so. Cousin 
Laura only thinks about what Dr. Needham 
says in his letter. She would let me go 
perhaps if she thought papa wanted me very 
much, and I know he does. And then there is 
my promise to mamma; surely it must be 
more wrong to break that than to go to him 
without leave.' 

But how to go } How to get out of the 
house that dark wintry morning whilst every- 
body was asleep ! Yet each moment was 
precious, for her father might be dying. 
Besides, if she waited till it was light and the 
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servants were up, she knew she should not be 
allowed to leave the house. 

The station was about three miles off. The 
first step to be taken was to walk there. She 
knew there was a train went very early, 
because her father had gone by it when he 
left her. She thought nothing of the distance, 
for she was strong and hardy, and accustomed 
to go longer walks than that. Her only fear 
was lest she should lose the train. 

She got out of bed and lighted a candle. 
Her mind was made up to try and get to her 
home. She put on all her warmest things 
and her thickest boots. Then she examined 
the state of her finances. She had seven 
shillings and some coppers. Mary had no 
idea how much her fare would be, but she had 
a vague sort of hope that if she had not 
enough they would believe her when she 
promised the rest would be sent. 

She had not travelled enough to know that 
* all or none ' was the rule of the railway. 

She went down-stairs, and as she passed 
the kitchen she remembered she must eat or 
she would be ill. Mary had abundance of 
practical common sense, and she used it, She 
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slipped into the larder, cut off some slices 
of bread, and drank a mugful of milk, which 
was her usual breakfast. She put the bread 
into her hand-basket, then softly unfastened 
the back door, and stepped out into the chilly 
morning air. 

It was not more than half-past five o'clock, 
and quite dark, but there was light enough for 
her to see the path. 

Most children's hearts would have failed 
them on finding themselves out alone at that 
hour ; but Mary had but one thought in her 
mind, ' Her father was ill and wanted her,' 
and this sent her fearlessly forwards. 

Her way was along the high road. She 
knew it well, and was not afraid of taking any 
wrong turn ; but she was in an agony of 
apprehension lest she should not arrive in time 
to catch the early train. There was no other 
for several hours, and she would be missed at 
home, and Mrs. Anderson would be sure to 
guess that she would be found at the station, 
and so her chance of getting to her father that 
day would be gone. 

When she had walked about a quarter 
of a mile she came to a cottage where 
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a boy lived who sometimes weeded Mrs. 
Anderson's garden, went errands, and did 
other various jobs about the place. His 
father kept a cart and pony with which 
he used to carry coals from the town for 
people in the village of Fairland who dealt 
in a small way in that useful commodity. 
Tom Finch was a lad of about fourteen ; he 
was very useful to his father, who often sent 
him to fetch coals when he was otherwise 
employed. 

Mary had won the lad's heart some time 
ago by knitting him a long warm com- 
forter, and often saying a kind word to 
him ; and on one occasion, when he was in 
trouble at having lost a shilling not his own 
in some long grass, she had given him one 
out of her own purse. He afterwards found 
the lost coin and brought it to her, but he was 
none the less grateful to her for her kindness, 
and always gave a double pull at his cap and 
got rather red and round-eyed with pleasure 
at sight of her. 

The cottage door was open when she 
reached it. She ventured to peep in, for 
she heard a sound as of some one blowing 
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a fire, and had a faint hope it might be 
Tom, who, she was sure, would help her if he 
could. 

Yes, sure enough it was Tom, and no 
one else was with him. He was blow- 
ing some sticks into a blaze to warm 
something in a saucepan on the hob. 

* Tom ! ' said Mary in a half whisper. 

He dropped the bellows, he was so 
startled. 

* Lauk ! how you frighten a fellow ! * he 
exclaimed ; * who are you ? * 

* Don't you know me, Tom ? ' and Mary 
went up close to the fire, which was now 
crackling and burning up into a bright flame. 

' Why ! Miss Mary, is it you out so 
early ? Mercy on us, what's the matter ? ' 

* Hush, Tom, don't talk loud ; I don't 
want any one else to know I'm here.' 

'Father's gone off for two days, and 
mother's in bed up-stairs,'so don't be afeared, 
Miss ; but what's wrong ? ' 

*Tom, my father is very ill, and will 
perhaps die, and I am going to him, for I 
know he wants me; but my cousin, Mrs. 
Anderson, will not let me go yet, so I have 
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run off without telling her, and I am on 
my way to the station.* 

Tom's eyes went wider open than they 
had ever done in their lives, and he 
exclaimed : 

* Oh, my ! ' 

* I think I ought to go, Tom, but I'm so 
afraid of missing the train, and it's a long 
way to walk in the dark. Could you come 
with me, do you think ?' 

*Why, I'm going off just now to fetch 
some coals for Widow Kenyon. Father 
told me to be off by six o'clock. I could 
drive you in the cart, if you don't mind going 
in it. We should be at the station in no 
time.' 

*0h! thank you, Tom; and can you get 
off soon ? 

* In a jiffy. Miss. The pony is all ready ; 
I've only got to put him into the cart' And 
Tom made a stride towards a peg on which 
hung a warm jacket, into which he inserted 
his arms, and then giving himself a shake, 
said he was ready and would go and bring 
round the cart 

' But, Tom, you have had nothing to eat ! ' 
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The boy seized the saucepan and poured 
a not very tempting-looking mess of coffee 
into a mug that stood on the table, and 
gulped it down, heedless of its being still 
unwarmed. Then thrusting a hunch of 
bread into his pocket, he ran off. Almost 
quicker than seemed possible he brought 
the pony and cart to the door, and told 
Mary he was ready. 

* But, Miss Mary,' he said, * Tm thinking 
whether you know what a lot of money it 
takes to buy one of them railway tickets when 
it's to go to a distance; and you can't beat 
them down a bit, they will have full price.' 

' I've got seven shillings,' replied Mary ; 
* do you think it will be enough ? ' 

* My stars, no ! ' said the boy* * Wait a 
bit, though, I know what to do.' 

He ran up-stairs into a closet dignified 
by the name of * Tom's Room.' In this 
was a small bed and a large box. He 
dropped on his knees before the latter article, 
opened the lid, and putting his hand down 
to the bottom at one corner, he fumbled 
about for an instant, and then brought up 
from under a weight of family Sunday 
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garments an old leather purse, in which were 
deposited the savings of nearly two years; 
for Tom had been in the habit of putting 
by a penny now and a penny then, whenever 
he could bring himself to a sufficient point 
of wisdom and self-denial to do so, which 
was not always; for when he had a penny 
to spare, a certain shop where marbles, and 
gingerbread, and toffee were sold, often 
changed a penny's intended destination when 
he passed it. However, certain it is that 
he had frequently mounted the stairs to 
the said box; for not only had his sav- 
ings arrived at the dignity of being changed 
into silver, but a golden half-sovereign had 
lately taken the place of four half-crowns. 
Tom, having had a great desire to feel 
himself the honest possessor of a bit of 
gold, had effected the exchange with a market- 
woman. 

With this beloved coin he now came 
running down-stairs. 

* Here, Miss Mary,' he said, * please put 
this here bit of gold in your purse ; it's my 
own to give you, and with what you've got 
it will be enough, Fm thinking.* 
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* Oh ! Tom, I can't take it ; why, I ought 
to be giving you money, not taking yours ! * 

*Just you take it, Miss Mary. You're as 
welcome as sunshine in harvest, and Td be 
glad if it were twice as much.' 

' Then V\\ borrow it, Tom, and my papa will 
pay you back again, and be much obliged to 
you, I know.' 

Tom replied with something between a 
grunt and a ' thankee.' The grunt was forced 
out by a disappointed feeling that his gift was 
only accepted as a loan. The * thankee ' was 
the effusion of a rather pleasurable sensation 
he experienced, in spite of his generosity, on 
hearing his half-sovereign was one day to 
reappear. 

The cart was not on springs, and was 
dirty inside from the effects of its constant 
coal freights ; but Mary got up by the side of 
Tom, who put a little wooden stool for her 
feet, and bade her hold tight by his arm if she 
felt in any danger of falling off from the 
narrow ledge on which they had to sit. Mary 
at first assured him she should be quite steady, 
but when he put the brisk little pony into a 
gallop, she was glad to seize his arm and keep 
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a firm grasp of it till they arrived at the 
bottom of a hill, which obliged them to let 
the animal fall into a walk. 

* Miss Mary/ said Tom, taking the oppor- 
tunity to say what was on his mind, * I'm 
thinking that there'll be a precious hue and 
cry after you as soon as its found you'ye 
bolted. Suppose Tm asked if Tve seen any- 
thing of you,— it isn't unlikely, you know, as 
it'll be known I came along this here road 
early, and being the way to the station they'll 
think I had a chance of passing you.' 

Mary paused before she answered, for this 
brought a serious aspect of the affair before 
her. Here was Tom actually helping her in 
her runaway adventure, and she feared he 
would get into a scrape for doing so. If Mrs. 
Anderson gave up employing him in conse- 
quence, it would be a very great loss to him and 
his parents. Tom waited a moment, and finding 
she did not speak, settled the matter as he 
thought to their mutual satisfaction, by saying : 

*Well, if I'm asked, I'll just say I know 
nothing about you, and that for certain sure I 
never saw you on the road coming or going ; 
and I haven't neither, for sure enough it's on 
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the cart you are, and not on the road at 
all/ 

Mary, who had been brought up in habits 
of strict truthfulness, was shocked. 

' Oh, no, no, no, Tom ! You must tell the 
truth if you are asked. Say I asked you to 
go with -me to the station, and you offered to 
drive me in your cart, as you were going that 
way to fetch coals. I am only so afraid lest 
Mrs. Anderson should be angry with you and 
turn you off altogether.' 

' Never mind. Miss, if she do. I'll just look 
out for some one else as wants a boy. Don't 
you worrit about me no how.' 

* Then you will promise me to tell the truth, 
Tom .> ' 

' I will. Miss Mary.' 

* And, Tom, do tell the truth always.' 

' I'd like to,* said the boy ; ' but I don't see 
how a fellow's always to do it if he's to get 
on.* 

* Papa would tell you it's the best way to get 
on,' said Mary, * and then it is so wicked to 
say what is not true.' 

They were come to the top of the hill, and 
Tom touched up the pony so sharply that he 
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set off into a gallop again, and Mary could 
think of nothing but how to keep her seat. 
The station soon came in sight. Tom drove 
her to within a few yards of it She jumped 
down and thanked him for bringing her, and 
for the loan of the money. 

* I'm thinking, Miss,' said the boy (he was in 
the habit of beginning his sentences with these 
two words), * that it's a terrible long journey for 
you to be going all alone, and on such a day 
too, for I'm afeared there's a snowstorm 
coming on. Suppose you were just to let me 
drive you back again ! ' 

* Oh no, Tom,' exclaimed Mary, backing 
from the cart and half afraid he was going to 
turn traitor. * I must go. I don't mind the 
weather. Be sure and tell Mrs. Anderson 
the truth, and then she won't be frightened 
about me. Good-bye, Tom.' 

'Good-bye, Miss, and a good journey to 
you,' and Tom turned round his cart and drove 
away, only half satisfied with his morning's 
work, for he had misgivings about Mary 
getting safe to her father. 

Meanwhile Mary had entered the station and 
was looking about for some one to speak to. 
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busde in the station. Several people came 
who were going by that train. Some luggage 
was wheeled forward, and Mary saw that 
tickets were being taken. 

She had watched her father, and knew just 
what to do. Taking out her purse, she asked 
for a second-class ticket to Newton. She 
thought her funds would not suffice for a first- 
class. 

In a few minutes a bell rang and a distant 
puffing was heard, which grew louder and 
louder ; then the train steamed into the station, 
and every one hastened into their seats. 
Mary was hesitating which to choose, when the 
porter bustled up with, * Now, Miss, take your 
seat.' And he hurried her into a carriage 
where there was a respectable-looking woman 
and a very delicate-looking man. Then the 
door was banged to, a whistle was sounded, 
the guard held up his hand as the signal for 
departure, and sprang into his box as the train 
moved off. Mary breathed more freely. She 
was off! No one now could stop her from 
going to be her father's nurse ! 

The woman in the carriage looked kindly 
at her solitary little fellow-passenger, and put 
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a spare shawl over her knees, for it was 
bitterly cold. The delicate-looking man was 
her husband, and she seemed anxious about 
him. She told Mary he had had an illness, 
and they had been staying with a friend for 
change of air. Now they were travelling 
home. 

Mary, in return, said that she was going to 
her father, who was ill ; but she did not tell 
that she was come without leave. She felt 
hungry, and was glad to attack the bread she 
had in her basket, to which her new friend 
insisted on adding a slice of cold ham from 
her own more ample stores. Mary had slept 
so little the previous night that she could 
scarcely keep awake, which her companion 
perceiving, she advised her to take a good nap. 
The kind-hearted woman made her lean her 
head against her shoulder, and very soon the 
little girl slept soundly — too soundly, as it 
proved, for she did not awake till the day was 
well advanced, and the train pulled up at 
a place called Eltham. 

Here her friend had to arouse her, for they 
had arrived at their home. 

*And where do you stop, my dear?' she 
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asked ; ' you must take care and get out at 
the right station.' 

'I am to stop at Newton,' replied Mary, 
* which is the nearest station to Henly, where 
we live.* 

' Newton, Newton ! ' said the delicate- 
looking man, stopping short as he was 
stepping out of the carriage ; ' why, we passed 
that some time ago. You have overshot your 
mark, little Miss, by a good bit I am afraid.' 

Mary looked bewildered. 

' See to the box being got out of the van, 
Sarah,' said the husband, ' and I'll speak to the 
guard. Here, my dear, show me your ticket 
Newton sure enough it is. You must get out 
directly, and we will ask how soon there will 
be a train to take you back to Newton.' 

The guard looked at the ticket and shook 
his head. He said this came of sending off 
children to travel alone, and that her friends 
ought to have given her in charge to him, and 
then he should have seen after her. His 
words made poor runaway Mary feel sadly 
guilty. She knew too well that the fault did 
not lie with her friends, but herself ! 

* Please, when can I go back } ' she asked. 
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* A train will come by in an hour/ said the 
guard, 'that does not stop at Newton; it is 
an express; but there will be one at 4.30 
which pulls up there. So you must wait for 
that ; and mind you look sharp, and don't be 
passing it a second time.' 

Off went the train, leaving Mary and her 
fellow -passengers standing on the platform. 
The poor child was so distressed that for the 
moment her courage forsook her, and she 
burst into tears. 

* Now don't you cry, dearie,' said Mrs. 
Morris, for such was her name; *you shall 
come home with us and have a bit of some- 
thing to eat, and warm yourself well, and 
my boy Jack shall see you into the train 
at 4.30, and tell the guard to put you out at 
■Newton; so it will all come right if you 
cheer up/ 

And Mary did cheer up, for she had a 
brave spirit of her own ; and well it was she 
had, for she had sore need of it before that 
day was over. 

Outside the station they met the said Jack 
coming with a wheelbarrow to take his 
parents' luggage to their house. He was a 
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good-natured, merry - looking lad of about 
sixteen, who appeared very glad to see his 
father and mother again; and hearing of 
Mary's misfortune, he told her ' never to mind,' 
for he would see her safe off by the right 
train, and it would take her back to Newton 
in no time. 

The Morris's house was not far from the 
station. A pleasant-looking daughter, older 
than Jack, was waiting to receive them. The 
table was ready for dinner, and a roast leg 
of mutton was an acceptable sight to the 
travellers. Mary was made as welcome as if 
she were an old friend. Good Mrs. Morris 
would perhaps have hesitated about sending 
her off again alone had she known all the cir- 
cumstances of her journey; but she was so 
taken up with asking and answering questions 
after their long absence, and with attending to 
her husband, who was a good deal knocked up 
by his journey, that she did not ask her young 
guest much about herself, though she took 
care that she was well warmed and fed. She 
put some ginger lozenges in a paper for 
her, to help keep out the cold, she said, and 
she charged Jack to see her into a comfortable 
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corner of a carriage, and give her in charge of 
the guard. 

Jack faithfully fulfilled his trust. The 
guard undertook to see she was landed at 
Newton. And so again she was whirled off 
in the train. This time her companions were 
two farmers, who talked a great deal about 
their crops, and about farming in general. 
Mary listened from her corner, but with no 
interest, till one of them, looking out of the 
window, remarked that it had begun to snow, 
and that it was going to be a very severe 
storm, he believed. Not till now had Mary 
thought much about the three-mile distance 
that lay between Newton station and Henly. 
She had often walked it with her father, and 
in daylight and fine weather it would have been 
nothing to her to trudge along the road and 
over the moor. But now it was getting quite 
dark. The lamp in the top of the carriage 
made the world outside look so like a black 
sheet, that her heart quailed a little, and she 
almost dreaded the train stopping at Newton 
and having to quit its warm shelter. 

But again the recollection of her father 
called up her courage, and she would have 
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faced a still greater distance rather than not 
get to him as soon as possible. 

The train went slower. It stopped! 
' Newton/ called out a porter s voice, and 
Mary sprang from her seat The guard 
opened the door and lifted her out There 
was no other passenger alighted. Newton was 
a small station, and not much business went on 
there at any time. The guard was in a hurry 
to get on, for the train was late, and he almost 
grudgedlosing even a minute or two for only one 
solitary child. Off it went, snorting and puff- 
ing, and Mary found herself standing by a porter 
who held a bright lantern in his hand, which 
he turned so as to throw its light upon the face 
of the little muffled-up figure beside him. 

* And where be you bound for, little Miss ?' he 
asked. He was a new man lately come, so 
Mary's face was not familiar to him, as it would 
have been to the former porter. 

' I am going to Henly,' replied she. 

'To Henly, to-night!' he exclaimed. 
* Why, it will be a tempting of Providence for 
such a young one as you to cross the moor in 
this snow-storm. It's a-coming up from the 
north like mad/ 
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* I know my way/ said Mary, * and it's not 
so very dark/ 

'There's a bit of a moon/ said the man, 
* but for all that it'll be a bad walk for you. I 
should not like my Jessie to take it to-night, 
and she's bigger than you/ 

Perhaps it was the thought of his own 
daughter that made his heart pity Mary so 
much that he added : 

* If you like to come home with me, my 
cottage is not far off, and you can sleep with 
Jessie, and go off to Henly by daylight. My 
wife will be kind to you, I know.' 

* Thank you, you , are very good,' replied 
Mary, * but I must go to-night. My father is 
ill and I want to get to him. I am not afraid. 
I know the road well' She walked off. The 
man looked after her for an instant. He 
could almost have found it in his heart to have 
gone with hen But there was the station 
room to lock up, and his wife arid Jessie would 
be waiting for supper, by the side of a good 
fire. He must let that there young 'un take 
her chance since she would go ofQ he 
muttered. 

Mary's way lay along the high road for a 
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considerable distance. Fortunately there was 
a high hedge on one side, and this was some 
slight shelter against the keen wind that was 
blowing from the north, and driving large 
flakes of snow before it. The exertion of 
walking in this wind was very great to our 
poor little traveller, but she plodded on and 
on, sometimes standing still to take breath, 
and then starting with fresh force. At length 
she came to the place where a stile enabled 
pedestrians to take a short cut to Henly by 
crossing the common instead of going the 
longer way round by the road. Mary had 
intended to have gone the shorter way, but 
when she tried to get over the stile she found 
she could not do so. The wind came furiously 
over the moor and almost threw her back- 
wards. 

She saw that it would be impossible for her 
to stand against it on the open ground, and 
that she must keep by the side of the friendly, 
sheltering hedge. One cheering sight, how- 
ever, she saw as she stood clinging to the stile. 
She knew that those distant twinkling lights 
were at Henly. Every step now brought her 
nearer to her darling father, and the thought 
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gave strength to her tired feet, and she again 
set off on the long dreary route by the road. 
Two miles nearly still had to be traversed, 
with wind and snow driving her back, love 
and courage urging her on ! Mental strength 
struggled hard to persevere, but physical 
power was insufficient, and at length the child 
sank down by the side of the road entirely 
exhausted. * Father, father ! * she exclaimed ; * I 
can't get on; I have tried to reach you.* Then 
a desire to sleep came over her, to which only 
her anxiety to get up and go on prevented 
her yielding. But she was too wearied to rise ; 
so she lay still on the hard snowy ground, 
and was fast losing consciousness when some- 
thing warm passed all over her face and she 
opened her eyes. A familiar bark broke upon 
her ear, and she knew that Bruno, her own 
dear dog. Bruno, was licking her face and 
capering about her, barking with excitement 
and pleasure. Then came the sound of 
wheels and of voices, and in another moment 
she was lifted from the ground by Dr. 
Needham and her father's own out-door 
servant, and carried to the doctor's close 
carriage, in which he had just been passing 
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when Bruno's bark drew attention to some 
one lying on the raised footpath. 

Great was the doctor s amazement when, by 
the light of the carriage lamps, he found it was 
the vicar's little daughter he held in his 
arms. How she came there alone and half 
frozen on such a night he had no time then to 
inquire. His first business was instantly to 
make her swallow a restorative cordial which 
he had in his carriage, and which so revived 
her that in a few minutes she could speak. 
Her first words were, * Please take me to 
papa.' 

Dr. Needham had just left Mr. Raymond, 
who had that afternoon recovered conscious- 
ness and was going on favourably, but still 
needed perfect repose. On leaving him the 
doctor had taken his servant with him that he 
might return with some medicine that it was 
important his master should take as soon as 
possible. The man took Bruno for com- 
panionship on his stormy walk back. Thus it 
was that our little runaway had been found, 
and her life probably saved. 

The doctor ordered the horse's head to be 
turned, and he drove back to the vicarage. 
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where Dorothy was at first as one struck dumb 
with astonishment, and then she almost wept 
over her tired, pale-looking darling. A cup of 
warm broth, however, did wonders towards 
making Mary herself again, and still more 
revivifying was it to know that the dear 
parent for whom she had braved so much was 
better. She might not see him, but to be at 
home and near him was enough for the present. 

She soon made her confession, and told how 
she had left Fairland in the early morning 
unknown to any one but Tom, and she 
explained how the unfortunate circumstance 
of being carried on too far in the train had 
caused her to arrive at Newton so late ; and 
how, after struggling with the wind for so 
long, she at length could go no farther. 

Dr. Needham listened, and tears gathered 
in his eyes as he did so, but he only said : 
* You did a daring and a rash thing, my little 
girl. Thank God that you did not lose your 
own life in coming to look after your father's. 
Now let Dorothy put you to bed, and I shall 
see you again in the morning.' 

Mary was soon in her own snug, white- 
curtained little bed, and asleep in one minute. 
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She never moved or woke till nearly the 
middle of the following day, and then arose as 
blythe and as well as if the adventure of the 
previous day had never taken place. In the 
evening, she was allowed to see her father for 
ten minutes, to her great joy. 

Mr. Raymond improved rapidly, and Mary 
was soon able to be established as his nurse in 
many ways. When he heard of her elope- 
ment he could not scold, though he showed 
her she had done wrong. 

* My darling, you should have obeyed 
orders,' he said; 'you see how nearly your 
not doing so cost you your life, and me my 
precious little daughter.' 

* But, papa, I was afraid you might die, and 
I did love you so dearly.' 

* Then the love shall wipe out the fault, at 
least in your father*s eyes, my child ; but you 
must write and ask forgiveness from Cousin 
Laura.' 

Poor Mrs. Anderson had indeed been 
seriously alarmed when Mary's room was 
found empty. She at once guessed where she 
had gone, and her suspicions were confirmed 
when she sent to the station, and heard that a 
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little girl answering to the given description 
had taken a ticket for Newton. She had 
perfect confidence in Mary's being able to 
manage the journey by herself, young as she 
was ; and as, of course, she knew nothing of 
her mistake in passing by Newton station, she 
was saved the anxiety she would otherwise 
have felt about her. 

She wrote to Henly by that night's post, as 
there was no telegraph thither, and was greatly 
relieved when she received one from Dr. 
Needham, saying her little cousin was safe at 
home. 

Mary's letter of apology to her was a very 
humble one. She enclosed a cheque from her 
father to Tom for £\, by way of pay- 
ment for the I OS. he lent her; and she 
expressed her hope that he was still employed 
about the house. Her cousin wrote a satis- 
factory reply to this question, and her full 
forgiveness to herself. When Mr. Raymond 
was quite recovered, Mrs. Anderson and 
Helen came and paid a long visit to the 
vicarage, and very glad the young cousins 
were to be together once more. 

Before taking leave of Mary, it is due to her 
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to state, that she was never again known to 
take the management of affairs into her own 
hands contrary to orders, as she did on the 
memorable occasion we have been record- 
ing. 



THE END. 
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Bbakespeare's Household Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d morocco antique. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price Ss, cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d morocco antique. 

THREE BmTHDAY BOOKS. 

I. The Book of Bemembranoe for every Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, d;o. &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. d2mo, prices from 
2s. upwards. Or with photographs, from 6s. 

*«* May eUso be nod m various leather Bindings. 

XL The Ohnrohman's Daily Bemembranoer. With Poetical Selections 
for the Christian Year, with Calendar and Table of Lessons of 
the English Church, for the use of both Clergy and Laity. 
Cloth elegant, price 2s. ; or with Photographs, clotiii elegant, 4s. 

*«* May also be had in various leather Bindings. 

UL The Anniyersary Text Book of Boriptnre Verse and Saored Song 
for Every Day in the Year. Cloth, Is. ; or, gilt edges, Is. 6d, 

*,^* May also be had in various leather Bindings* 

Emblems of Christian life. Illustrated by W;. Habbt Rooebs, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, Ao. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 
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Biihop Km'i ApproMh to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 
Tonng Commanioants. Limp oloth, Scf, ; superior cloth, red 
edges, 1«. ; with Photographs 2«. extra. 

*•* May aito be had in various leather Bindings, 
S* Olengymea wtshing to introdnoe this Manual oan have specimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post firee for six stamps, on application. 

Oonflrmatlon ; or Galled, and Ohoim, and FaithftU. By the 
Author of <* The GK>8pel in the Ohuroh's Seasons ** series. With 
a Preface by The Very Reyerend the Dean of Chbstbr. 
Foap. 8to, cloth Is. 

A cheaper edition for distribution^ price 9</« 

An lUominated Oortifioate of Conflrmation and First Oonunn- 

nion. Price 2d, 
A New *' In Xemoriam" Card. Printed in silver or gold. Price 2d, 

*^* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 



NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

A Daring Yoyago acrofi the Atlantic, by two Americans, the 
Brokers Andbbws, in a Small Boat, *' The Nautilus." The Log 
of the Voyage by Oaptain Wiluax A. Andrews. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Magaulat, Editor of the << Boy's Own 
Paper." lUustrations. Grown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 

Xudge and her Ohloks. A Story of Ohildren's Home Doings. 

By a Brotheh and Sister. With Fifteen Illustrations. Oloth 

elegit, price Ss, 6d, 
Two Bose Trees. The Adyentures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Minnie Douglas. With Four Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 

price 2s, M. 
Hilda and her Doll. By E. 0. Phillips, Author of <* Bunchy," 

t<The Orphans," &c. With 14 Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 

price 8«. dd. 

The Honso on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bo wen, 

Author of *< Among the Brigands," &c. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations by A. n. Collins. Crown 8vo, price 28. 6d. 



Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

Gtoldon Threads from an Anoient Loom; Das Nibehtngenlied 
adapted to the use of Toung Readers. By Ltdia Hands. 
De(&cated by permission to Thomas Carltlb. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Sohnorr, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. 
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Five Shillings each, cloth, Illustrated, gilt edges. 

ElWM* (A.) Luke Aihleigli, or School Life in Holland. 

,, Paul Blake, or A Boy's Pebilb in Corsica and Monte 
Cbisto. 

Septime*s Heroes, or. The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. Bj W. H. Dayenpobt Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engrayings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 
Square Crown Svo, gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. SuLLiYAN. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer ; or, Conduot is Fate. A Tale by Farleigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Extraordinary Hnrsery Skymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Favonrite Picture Book (The) and Hnrsery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Unole Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anblay, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir John Gil- 
bert, T. Landseer, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, IO5. 6d, ) 

♦^* This may also be had in Two Vols., Cloth, price 3s., or coloured 
Illustrations, 5^. ; also in Four Parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is, each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s, each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Eue Sauvagb. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely Illustrated by Ernest Frolicb. Small 
4to, (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s,) 

Norstone; or. Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattersley. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and Hew Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Deafer. With 48 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs, 

Alda Oraham ; and her brother Philip. By £. Mabryat Nobbis. 
« Buttoni/' Tub Trials and Travels of a Young Gentleman. 

By AsoOTT R. HOPB. 
Casimir, the Little Exile. By Oarolinb Pbachxy. 
Comertown Chroniolei. Nbw Legends of Old Lore wbittbn 

FOB THE Young. By Kathleen Knox. 

FaTOurite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Wbib. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), or the vow of Montbose. By Babbaba Hutton. 

l[andarin*s Daughter (The) : A Stort of the Great Taeping 
Rebelliox. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutaroh (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 
in the recent history of our Country for their Talents, 
Virtues, and Aoiaevements. By W. 0. Taylor, LL.D. 

Cak Staircase (The), or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond; 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and G. Lee. 

Boyal Umbrella (The). By Major A.. F. P. Haboourt, Author of 
^' The Shakespearo ArgORy,'* &q., &c. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by LiNLEY Sambourne. 

Silver Linings: or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 
Bray. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryatt Nobbih. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsheb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

iGmo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Cathbbine 0. Hopley. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Geobgiana Cbaik. 

Cosmorama : the Manners and Customs of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. T. E. Aylmer. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 



Three Shillings and Sioqyence each, cloth elegant^ Illustrated, 

Among the Zulof . By L1EOT.-C0L. Dratbox. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Attraetiyo Pieture Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Conier, contuning nnmerous Blnstrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Paptr Boards, Royal 4/o, price 3». 6d. each 
plain; 78, 6d, coloured; lOs. 6(/. mounted on ctoth and coloured. 

Berries and Bloiiomi: a Verse Book for Toung People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible ninstrationg, or A Descbiption of Manners and Customs 
PECULIAR TO THB Ea8t. By the Bev. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description ofthe 
Ahcdent Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of tiie English. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

Olimpses of Natnie, and Orjects of Interest describsd during 
A Visrr TO THE Isle of Wjoht. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
ono Illustrations. 

History of the Bebins (The). By Mrs. TRnoneR. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 

Historioal Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winteii Eyenixos. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog,'* etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Infant Axnuiements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The Woin>ERFUL 
RooKiNO Horse. By Mrs. Frederick Brown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to. 

Man^s Boot (The), and other Stories in words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double AND Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
price Ss. Gd. ; gilt edges, 4s.- 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 
SyMa'i Hew Homei a Story for the Young. By Mra. J. P. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales. Editod by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols. Is, 6d, each ; and 12 parts, Ge/. and Ad, each. 



Three Shillitigs and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbisbt. Small 4to . 

Familiar Hatural Hiitory. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 43 lUustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 

♦^* Also in Two Vols., entitled *' British Animals and Birds," 
*< Foreign Animal.s and Birds." !«. each, plain ; 2s. 6d coloured. 

Old Nurte^B Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three ShillingSy or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Onr Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Onr Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

The Favonrite Pictnre Book and Nnrsery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant, (or coloured Illustrations, 
price 5b.) 

May also be had in the following stylos. One Vol., Cloth, Ss., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, tOs. 6d. Four Parts, paper covers. 
Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. eacli. 

Fmits ef Enterprise, ExrawTED in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engiavings by Bibket Foster. 
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Two Shitttngs and Sixpviice each, Illusiraled. 

Among the Zulu : the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Libut.-Colonel A. W. Dratson, R.A. 

Boy's Own Toy MalEer (The) : a Practical Jllustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By K LAia)ELL«. 200 
Illustrations. 

GirFi Own Toy Kaker (The), and Book of Recreation. By £. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Pago Illus. (4«. Qd. coloured, gilt edges.^ 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by Helen Petrie. 

Model Yachte, and Model Yacht Sailing: How to Build, Rig, 
AND Sail a Self-actino Model Yacht. By Jas. E. Walton, 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Silly Peter : A Queer Stort of a Daft Boy, a Prince, and a 
Miller's Daughter. By W. Norris. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Cox. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Chth elegant f fully Illustrated, 

Afiican Pets: or, Chats about our Animal Friends in Natal. 
With a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. Clinton Parry. 

Bnnohy : or, The Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By Miss E. C. 
Phillips, Author of ** The Orphans," &c. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Mary's 
Pets. By Mary Hooper. 

Kitty and Bo : or, The Story of a Very Little Girl and Boy. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 
Strange Butson. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two SJiilUngs and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy hoards. 

English Stmwwelpeter (The) : or Pretty Stories and Funny 
Pictures for Little Children. After the celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-fohr pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, 5s.) 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence emch'^continued. 

Fnxmy Picture Book (The); or 25 Funkt Ltitlb Lbbsons. A 
free Translation from the German of ** Der Kleinb, A.B.O. 
ScHuTZ." Paper Boards. 

Loves of Tom Tueker and Little Bo-?eep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Speetropia, or Surpbisino Spectbal Illubions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNKELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, ehih elegant^ with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plateSf gilt edges. Three Shillings, 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or. Easy Lessons fob CinLDREN. 

€k>od in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbebt 

Habland. By Mrs. Babwell. 
Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 

Mrs. Babwell. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob Heb Little Boys and Gibls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 

Mammals Lessons, fob heb Little Boys and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 

Tales of School Life. By Aonbs Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. 



Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Bog (The*). Reported by her Mistress, 
f^UNCES Power Gobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Habs. 

Home Amusements : a Ohoice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll*s House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Soenes of Animal Life and Charaeter, from nature and 
Reoolleotion. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 
Charles H. Robs. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, doth elegant, 

fully Illustrated, 

Angelo; or, The Pinb Fobest m the Alps. By Geraldinb 
K Jewsbury. 5th Thousand. 

Aiut Annette's Stories to Ada. By Aitkette A. Salamax. 

Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Wilung Heabt. By 
M. £. B. (Mrs. Gelue). Fifth Thousand. 

Featherland; or. How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 

Humble LiliB : a Tale of Htdible Homes. By the Author of 

** Gterty and May," &c 
XingBton*s (W. H. O.) CSiild of the Wiieek : or, The Loss of 

THE ROTAL GeOBOE. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faggot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Obphan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (3Irs. Gellie). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of oub Foub-Legged and otheb Pets. 
By £hma Dayenpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob Mr Ltttlk Fbiends. By.EMiLLA 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM BOOKS AT Is, Qd. EACH. 

All Illustrated, Attractively bound in cloth, printed in red and gold. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of << The 
African Wanderers," &c. 

Always Happy, or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sisteb Sebena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Child's Influence (A), or Kathleen aitd hbb Gbbat Uncle. By 
Lisa Lockyeb. 

Constance and Kellie ; ob, the Lost Will. By Emka Davxnfobt. 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates. By Fbances Osbobne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By EIathlebn Knox, 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Lifb of Alexander Menscui- 
KOFF. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By K F. Bbowne.- 

Happy Holidays : or, Bbothebs and Sistebs at Houe. By Emma 
Dayenpobt. 
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One ShiBinff and Sixpence each—continued, 

Xiagttoa: (W. H. 0.) Th« Bssoio Wife ; or, Thb Adventures ojr 

A Family on thb Bai«k» of the Amazon. 
Luoy'i Campaign : a Story of Adventure, By Maby and 

Oathbbinb Lbe. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stobies and Ybbsbs. By Mrs. 
Bbodbbip. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, 

Erery-Bay Things, or Useful Knowlbdoe sespeotino the prin- 

oiPAL Animal, Vegetablb, and Mineral Substances in 

COMMON use. 
Little Boebuok (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 

Fancy boards (28. coloured). 
Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 

and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., Ss. Sd, each ; and in 12 parts, 

paper covors, price id, each ; or cloth limp, 6(/. each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Leesoiui. With 40 Engravings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF BOOKS AT Is. 
All Illustrated, Attractively hound in clothj printed in silver and gold, 

Alice and Beatrioe. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. Fourth 
Thos.sand. 

Children's Pionio (The) : and What Came of it. By E. Mabbtat 

NOBRIS. 

Christian Elliott: or Mrs. Danver^s Pbizb. By L. N. Gomyn. 
Fourth Thousand. 

Biseontented Children (The,) and how they were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirby. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By C. E. 
BowEN, Author of " Among the Brigands." 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Mabbyat Norbis. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Monntains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwabds. 

Jnlia Kaitland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. By M. <& E. Kirby. 

Panl Howard's Captivity, and Why Hb Esoapbd. By E. 
Marbyat Nobbis. 

Wreeked, Not Lost ; or, Tob Pilot and his Companion. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOUEITE LIBBABY. 

New I^itionB of the Yolnmes in this Series are being issued, and 
other Yolumes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant, with coloured frontispiece and title-page^ 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Kn . Leioester's School. Bt Ghaslbs and Mabt Lamb. 

3. The Hiitory of the Bobini. Bt Mrs. Trihmes. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Trayels in Search of Hit Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Young Disputant ; & It was only in Fun. 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. The Son of a Genius. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Gtonius. Bt Mrs. Hoflamd. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Orusaders. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of *• Alwats Happt." 

14. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jeffbrts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Pries One Shilling each, in various styles of binding. 

The Picturesque Primer. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. 

The Hurseiy Companion. 

These Four Volumes contain about A50 pictures. Kach one hemq 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover^ in boards 
{alio with coloured Illustrations^ 2s.\ or in Two Vols., cloth, 8»., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s, 

The Four Volumes bound together form Ike ** Favourite Picture Book," 
bound tn cloth, price 5«., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, 10s, Qd, 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price 1*. boards, \s, 6dL cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. 6dL coloured. 

Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain: Is. Od. coloured. 
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One ShiUinjf each — continued. 

Dame Partlett*s Farm. An Accoum: of tub Riohxi she obtained 
BY IndustbYi &o. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Ohristian Kames, and thxib Teachinos. A Qift Book for 
Qirls. By Mart E. Bbohtibld. Cloth, gilt edges 

Golden Words for Gliildren, fboh thb Book of Life. In English, 
French, and Qerman. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2«. 6d. gilt edges. 

Ooody Two Shoes : or The History of Little Masoery Mean- 
well IN Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, 1$, 6d) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woeful Ending of Preeoeious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 28.) 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss. 

Nine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Praotioal Principles of Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pietnres. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

construct and reconstruct FIOrURBS FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First i90r<M.-^uyenile Party— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Seri&t.'-BirdB* Pio-nio— Cats' Oonoert^Three Bears. 
Third Seriea,— Blind Man*s Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth i9«rJ0a— Grand&ther's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrese Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Shymas and Piotores about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND QoLD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is. f plain; 2a. Qd, coloured. 

•^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6<i plain ; U, coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of *' Idamma*8 Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 
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One ShiHitig each — continued, 

Toung Yooalift (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Hra. Hounset 
Babtboioicbw. New and. Cheaper Edition. (Or hound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 



DURAfil^ NURSERY BOOXa 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates. One SMIMng each, 

1. Cock Robin. I 3. Dame Tbot and hsb Cat. 

2. CouBTSBip or Jbnny TVsbn. | 4. House that Jack Built. 

5. Puss IN Boots. 



Price 9dl each, elegantly hound in Piqmr Boardtj^with Covers 

in Chromolithiography. 

THE TINY NATUBAL HISTORY SERIES 

OF STORY BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS FOB LITTLE 

BEADEBS. 
ALL FBOFUSOSLT XLXJOVnJOESi BT THB BEST AETIBTS. 

Espedully adapted for Sunday School Priees and Rewards. In one way or 

another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals oar inculcate the 

desirableness of treating them with kindness. 

Littie Nellie's Bird Oam. Bt Mrs. 

R. Lbe, Author of ^The African 

Wanderers," &o. 
The Tiny Henagexie. By Mrs. R. Lee, 

Author of "The African Wan- 
derers," &c. 
The Bog Postman. By the Anther of 

" Odd Stories." 
The KischieTOUs Vookey. By the 

Author of "Odd Stories." 
Lily's Lsttora ftom tte Faha. By 

Hart Hoopbb, Author of " Ways 

and Thicks of Aninuds.'* 
Our Boe Pxin. By MAaT Hooqpeb, 

Auttior of ** Ways and Tricks of 

Animals." 



LitUe areddie'a Menacexis. By Mrs. 

R. Lee, Author of ** The African 

Wanderer^" &o. 
Frolicsome S^nsk and his Friends. 

By the Author of "Trottie's 

Story Book." 
Wise Birds aad Clever Bogs. By the 

Author of "Tuppy," "liny 

Stories," ice. 
Art&U Pusqr. By the Author of "Odd 

- -Stories,^ ^. 
The Pet Pony. By the Author of 

» T^ttie^«to»y Book." 
Bow Wow B«ililar. By the Anthor of 

« Tuppy," " Odd Stories," &c. 



The above 12 vob. in Cardboard Box with Pictm^ Top, price Ss. 



PUBLTSHSD BT OBIFFITH AND FABBAN. 
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In 12 Farts^ cloth limp, fancy binding^ with Chroma on side 
Price 6d each, or paper covers 4d. each* 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. Einostok. Folly illustrated. 
N.B. — Each Tale u lUustrated and complete in itself. 



1. Tha Xfller of BlUtoMk: a Bvral 

Talx. 
£• Tom TvumMMt a Saxlob in a 

Mbrchanthan. 
8. MiohMl Halo and Ui Family in 

Canada* 
4. John Armitrenf , the Soldixr. 
6. Joaoph Bndfo, the Avu:ralzan 

Skx^kbri). 
6. Life Vndtimimd ; o& Dick, tbx 

Goluxrt3ot. 



7. LifoontheCkMuit; orthbLittlx 
FuBXR Girl. 

8. AdTontuoa of Two Orphan! in 
LondoBi 

9. Early Baya on Board a Kan-of- 
^7ar 

la Walttr, the Fonndliny : a Talx op 
Oldbk Times. 

11. The Toiantt of Sunnyiide Fann. 

18. Holnwood: or, the Nbw Zea- 
land Settlxb. 



N,B, — May also he had in 4 voU, Is, Gd. each, and 2 vols, 8«. 6d,each, 



OUB BOY'S LITTLE LIBEABY. 

PICnXTRES AND BEADING FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of T'welve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards^ with 

attractive Vovers in ChromoKthography, price 4rf. e«cA ; or in cloth 

extra, price 6d, each. The 12 vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 

ig, and 6s, Every page is lUusirated, 

They are espeoially Baited for Sunday Soiiool Fxixes and Bowards. 



1. Papa'a Protly Gift Book. 
8. Vaauna'a Pretty Gift Book. 
8* Neddy's Piotare Story Book. 
4. Storioa for Play Tim*. 
6. The Ghriatmaa Gift Book. 
6. The Priw Piotare Book* 



7. Little Toamiy'a Story Book. 

8. Bri^t Plotnre Pages. 

9. »r Little Boy;a Story Book. 

10. wnat Santa Olaoa gave mo. 

11. Tiny Storiea for Tiinr Boys. 
18. LitOe Boy Blme'a Plotnre Book. 



OUB GIRL'S LITTLE LIBRAEY. 

PICTURES AND BEADING FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards, with 

attractive Covers in Uhromolithography, price 4a, each ; or in cloth 

extra, price %d, each. The 12 vols, in Box with Fancy Top, price 

4«. and 6s, Every page is Illustrated 

They are eofeoiaUy foitod for Sonday Sehool Pxiies and Bewards. 



1. NeUie'a Piotare Storie a. 

8. Storiea and PiotBree for Litue 

Troublesome. 
8 Little Trotahouta Piotare Stories. 
4. Biidio^B Sonm Book. 
6. BtarioafbvLftaeOaiiyLoeka. 
6. Bright Pietnres for Boguish Eyes. 



7. Deiay'a Piotare Album. 

8. Wee-Woe Storiee for Wee- Wee 
Olrle* 

9. Kay's Little Story Book. 

10. BinK/^» FeTOBriteOompanion. 

11. fl^OwB Story Book. 
18. Pxetty PefaGift Book. 



28 NEW AND POPULAB WOBKS 

Price Sixpence eack^ Plain ; One ShilUng, coloured, 

ILLUSTRATBD BT HABRI80N WEIR AND JOHN OILBEBT. 



1. Britiih Animftli. Ist Series. 

2. Britiih Animali. 2nd Series. 

3. Britiih Biidi. 

4. ForeigiL Animali. 1st Series. 

5. Foreign Animali. 2nd 

Series. 

6. Foreign Birdi. 

7. The Farm and iti Soenei. 



8. The diverting hiitory of 
John Oilpin. 

9. The Peaeook at home, and 

Butterfly's Ball. 

10. Hiitory of Joseph. 

11. Hiitory of Xoiei. 

12. Life of oar Sarionr. 

13. Xiracles of Chriit. 



Hii name wai Hero. Price Is, sewed. 

By the same Author. 



Kow I bettsmo a Ootohmm. 3rd Edit. 

28. cloth ; 88. 6d. gilt edges, 
Vy Prstty Pom* With Fkt>ntiBpieoe. 

Prioe6d. 



Th8 Or&t«liil Spuiow : aTiueStoiy. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The AdTontares of a Buttorij. 

Price 8d. 



The Ssre that Pound his Way Home Price 6d. 



WOBKS FOE DISTRIBUTION. 
A Woman'i Secret; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman'i Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Aeeidenti ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
BosHS, Scalds, Gum, d». Ninth Thouaand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to morrow ; illustrating the evils of the Tally 

System. Seventh Thousand. 
Nunery Work; or, Hannah Bakek*s FntsT Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Oook and the Dootor; or. Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difflenlties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4dl 

Family Frayen for Cottage Homei. Price 2d. 



HISTOEY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catkes. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. I^ce 9«. 6</. 

True Stories fh>m Ancient Hiitory, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo., b», cloth. 
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mSTOBY— continued, 
Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, reyised and brought 

down to the present time. By Mrs. Milmeb. With Pertraits 

of the Sovereigns. 6$, cloth. 
Bhymos of Boyalty : the History of England in Verso, from the 

Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 

of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2$, cloth. 

geography! 

Olimpies of the Olobe. A First Geographical Reading Book. By 
J. R. Blakiston, M. a., Author of " The Teacher,'* &c. Oloth, 1«. 

Olimpsoi of England. A Geographical Reading Book for Children. 
By J. R. Blakistox, M.A. Cloth, price 1«. Uniform with 
*< Glimpses of the Globe." 

Pietorial Ooosnraphy for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is, Qd. ; mounted on rollers, Zs, Bd 

Oaultier'i Familiar Oeogprapliy. With a concise Treatise on the 
ilrtificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. 16mo, 8«. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geoobafhioal and Biogra- 
phical EiXBBOiSBS ; with a set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butlbb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 4«. 



GBAMMAB, &o. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book of thb 
Engush Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Colqu- 
HOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2$. 6d. 

Bamell, 0. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of very Young Students. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 1;?. 

DameU, G. Introduction to Bnglish Grammar. Price Sd, 
Being the first 82 pages of ** Grammar made Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars ; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price 1«. cloth. 

Loyeohilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 9d cloth. 

A Word to tho Wise, or Hints on thb Cubbent Impbopbietibb 

OF EZPBESSION IN WbITING AND SPEAKING. By PaBBT 

GwTNNB. Sixteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d, sewed; or 

Is, oloth, gilt edges. 
Harry Hawkins's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 

his H'b. Eighth Thousand. Sewed, price 6d. 
Prince of Wales's Primer (The). With 840 Illustrations by 

J. Gilbbbt. Price 6d, 
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GRAmiABr— continued, 

Sftmell, 0. Short and Certain Boad to Beading. Being & Series of 
East Lessons in 'which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6dl ; or in Four parts, paper 
cOYers, Hd, each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from the aboye, printed in very 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets, Gd. ; or 
neatly mounted on boards, Ss*. 

ABITHMETIC and ALGE6EA. 

Darnell, O. Arithmetie made IntelligiUe to Children. Being 
a Series of Gbabuallt ADYANGniG Exbrcises, intended to 
employ the reason rather than the Memory of the PnpU. ; -with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of very young Students. Cloth, Is. 6dL 
*** This work may be had in Three parts — ^Part L, price 6d, 
Part II., price 9d, Part IIL, price 6d. A KEY to Parts II. 
and III., price Is. (Part L does not require a Key. ) 

Cayier, I. S. One Ihonsand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Exuhnee's AssmrAiTT. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is, 6<£. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. Price 4<. Qd. cloth. The Answers only, 
price Is, 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algehraioal Tests ; on the same plan. 8vo, price 
25. ed. cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Theory and Fraotice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Prof. Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Sewed Is, 

Essentials of Qeometry, Plane and Solid (The), as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. B. Mobell. Numerous Diagrams. 
2s,f cloth. 

Artizan Cookery and How to Teaoh it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d, 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

L'Ab^e^daire of French Pronnnoiation: A Manual for Teachers 

and Students. By G. LepriSvost, , of Paris, Professor of 

Languages. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Le BabiUard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a French Lady. Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jeunes ITanateurs, ou Petits Contes Moiuux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2s, doth. 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS, Ac^eontinued, 
FictoiM Frtnch (}rattmar (TIm). For tin use of Giiildron. By 

Mabih db la Vots. With 80 IUim. Royal Ifoio, U, 4ML oloth. 
BowbtikMi-B Kmt and Zaiy Method of leamiag tke Ysonoli 

Genders. New Edition. 6d, 
Bellemper*! FMneh Word Mid FhvMe Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is, 

Dor Sdiwmtier, or Ths Pbaitlbb. An Amusing lutroduotioa to 
the Oerman Language. Sixteen lUttstrationa. Price 2«. cloth. 

NEEDLEWOKK. 

By the Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for London. 
Plain Hinte for thooe who have to Bramine Needlework, whether 
for GU)yemment Grants, Prize Associations, or Local Managers, 
to which is added Skeleton Demonstration Lessons to be used 
with the Demonstration Frames, and a Glossary of terms used 
in the Needlework required from the aoholara in public ele- 
mentary schools. Pt'lce ts, 

BfEBDLEWOBX DEKOHBTfiATIOK SHEETS 

Exhibit by Diagrams and Descriptions, the Formation of Stitches in 

Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 80 X 22 inches. 

Price 9(/. each ; or, mounted on rollers and Tamiriied, 28, Qd, 
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ing*^ Baottiaff or Btefling 
(SgUdi Kethod) 
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Whip Btitoh for Trills and 

Fem or Ooral Btitol^ 
BamBing, Bwiming, and 

Btitohinc 

Bnttoa Solo ... ... .«• 

Ziahormaa's Btitoh for Braid- 

lagBots M* ••• ••# 
Borniig-BoBe ... ... ... 

The Demomtration Frame for Class Toadiing, with Special Needle 

and Cord. Price complete, 7*. C^. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 

the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 

Teaching. Nineteenth Thousand. Priee 6<f. 

Plain Knitt&ig and Mending arraaged in Six Standards, with 

20 Diagrams. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6ef. 

Plain Gutting Out for Standards IV., V., and TL, as n^w required 

by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 

principles of Elementary G^eometry. Sixth Thousand. Price U, 

A set of the Diagrame referred to in the book may be had separately, 

printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price ls« 

*^* These works are recommended in Ote published Code of the 

Edueatiowd Department 

Needlework, Schedule III. Bzemplified and Illustrated. 
Intended for the use of Young Teaohere and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. OnaTie. 
Cloth limp, with 80 Illustrations, 5th Thousand, price Is, 
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DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Adapted to the Grades of the New Educational Code, 

DARNELL'S LABGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 

16 Nos., 6d. eaoh. 

The flnt ten of which have, on every alternate line, appropriate and carefnlly- 
mritten copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, 
the remaining numbers having Black Head-lines for imitation oiUy, thb whole 

OBADVALLT ABVAMCIKO FBOX ▲ SIMPLE RTROKB TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAVD. 

DASNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS, 

84 N<Mk« oblonv, 3d. eaob, on tbe saane plan ; 
or, Superior Paper, Marble Coversp 4d. eacb. 

DARNELL'S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS, 

16 Koa. fl<L eaob, on the same plan. 

DABNBLL'S OOPY-BOOKS are the oldest and best. 

P ABNBIiIi'S OQ^'^yj^Q^y are a sure guide to a good handwriting . 

DAJEtNBIili'S GOPY-BOOKS have enjoyed over a quarter of a 
century of public favour. 



BABNBLL'S OOP7-BOOXS are used in nearly all the best Schools 
in Great Britain and the Colonies. 

DABKBLL'S OOP7-BOOKS are the production of an experienced 
schoolmaster. 

I>ABNBIiIj*B O0PY-!buOKS gradually advance from the simple 
stroke to a superior small hand. 

BABNBIjL'S OOP7-B JOKS.—The assistance riven in the primal 
lessons is reduced as the learner progresses, until all guidance is safely 
withdrawn. 

DABKBI^L' S OOPIT-BOOXS.— The number and~ variety of the 
copies secure attention, and prevent the pupils copying uelr own 
writing , as in bo oks with sin g le head-lin es. 

DABKBLti'S G0F7-B00KS ensure the progress of the learner, and 
greatly lighten the labours of the teacher. 

DABNBIili'S COPY-BOOKS.— Important Testimony :— '* For teach- 
ing writing I would recommend tiie use of Darnell's Oopy-Books. I 
have noticed a marked improrement wherever they have been used.*' — 
Beport of Mr. Mate (National Society's Organizer of Schools) to the 

"Worcester Diocesan BoJEttd of Education. 

SPBGUKEN COPIBS of any of the above will be sent post free on 
receipt of stamps or Post-office order. 

BDUGATIONAli AND OTHEB GATALOOUBS sent post 
free on application. 

GRIFFITH i- FAREAN, 
WEST CORNER OF St. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

E. P. DUTTON AND CO., NEW TOBK. 
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